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A Plea for Color and Symbol 


F. ALDEN SHAW 


OW are we to get ‘right and elevated feeling’ in our churches? We must 
give up our repugnance to symbols, and make far greater use than we have 
in the past of this powerful agency. Here again we carry over the antipathy 

of our ancestors. Recause the Catholic Church and the Episcopal Church confused 
the symbol with the reality, our forefathers went to the other extreme. Further- 
more, we are not logical in our objection. Those of us who would object to the use 
of symbols in our service subscribe freely to them when they are administered in 
fraternal organizations. We very properly salute the flag which we place on our 
platform as the symbol of our country; but where are the symbols for the deep 
and lasting religious truths and feelings that defy definition and evaporate when we 
try to confine them to expression? 


I should like to see an altar in our church, made simple but beautiful—a place 
set apart as an expression of something profound and sacred. I should like to see 
a chapel, quiet and restful, where we could actually “rise above the haste and press 
of life to commune with the Father who seeth in secret.”’” ‘There is a place, I believe, 
for the Communion table in our’church. We had it once. Why did we let it go? 
When we understand, as we would, that the bread is not the actual body of Christ, 
but is simply a symbol of the spirit of life, it would remove the main objection. 
We lack means of expression: and Professor William James tells us that any thought 
or feeling that does not end in some expression is a distinct harm to us, and if some 
means is not found, the power and feeling die. Are we making the mistake of sub- 
stituting speculation for these feelings? 


Why do we not make more use of color, sound, and form in our worship? We 
are not ashamed to use them in our homes. Why do we banish them from our 
house of worship? : 


[From an article in this issue. ] 
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After Twenty-five Years 


ANCASTER in Pennsylvania is the seat of a Uni- 
tarian Church which on January 30 celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. That city is also the 
home of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. The editor was the 
anniversary preacher in the morning. He is a 
graduate of the Seminary. He went out to his 
ministry in the Reformed Church in September of 
1901, having finished his course in May. The prog- 
ress during this quarter century of religious 
thought among the real leaders is a remarkable 
story; and the preacher could only feel that he had 
been translated, in this period, by a power not him- 
self, from one kind of spiritual life to another. And 
so he spoke, impersonally as was meet, and with 
full gratitude and affection for the church which 
nurtured him and two of his several teachers who 
opened the way he took to Unitarianism. One of 
them, in that happy day, said, “When I was a 
student here, the professors told me to think what 
they thought; I tell you to think for yourself.” 
The other said, “The only heresy is immorality.” 
Those two teachings contain principles which have 
been more determinative than any other lessons 
learned in that noted school. And the Unitarian 
Church stands to-day near the Seminary as a solid 
monument of the truth which liberates. Within the 
church is a sanctuary of beauty more wonderful in 
veracious liberal symbolism than anything we have 
in the fellowship. The congregation is established, 
and it flourishes. Rey. John B. W. Day has a happy 
ministry. They move on to higher things. The 
words go to them with assurance,— 
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Be of good cheer, brave spirits! Steadfastly 

Serve that low whisper thou hast served; for know 
God hath a select family of sons 

Now scattered wide through earth, who are. 

Thy spiritual kindred; and each one 

By constant service to the inward law 

Is working the sublime proportions 

Of a true monarch’s soul. 

And Time, who keeps God’s word, brings on the day 
To seal the marriage of these minds with thine— 
Thy everlasting lovers; ye shall be 

The salt of all the elements, world of the world. 


America, Please Answer 


ILFRID PARSONS, .S.J., editor-in-chief of 
America, leading Roman Catholic journal in 
this country, is profoundly moved by the revelation - 
in THE CHRISTIAN RecISTER of Protestant senti- 
ment against the availability of a member of his 
communion for the Presidency of the United States. 
He has just finished a careful study of the sym- 
posium of church editors published in these pages 
on January 20. In the issue of his very able paper 
for February 5, he says, in an impressive and 
distressed two-page review of the opinions of our 
colleagues of the principal denominations, that they 
disclose “a most astounding state of affairs.” The 
questionnaire presents to him “an extremely serious 
situation.” We think it does. Eliminating those 
editors whose opinion was not decisively negative 
toward the aspiration of a Catholic for the highest. 
office in the gift of the Nation, Dr. Parsons com- 
ments as follows: “Here are eleven exponents of 
thought in various sects . . . who profess to believe 
that membership in the Catholic Church involves 
a dual civil and political allegiance, one to their 
Church and one to their country.” 
If we may venture at this point kindly to correct 


our neighbor’s phrasing, we would say these Prot- 


estant editors believe that Roman Catholic Church 
membership involves not “a dual civil and political 
allegiance,” but a superior spiritual allegiance to 
the Church, which is inconsistent with civil and 
political liberty. They feel that the Roman Church 
requires of her people spiritual obligations to her- 
self which in instances impinge upon and influence 
their political loyalty to the country. That is to 
say, the spiritual becomes political, and in effect 
the Church violates the American principle of ab- 
solute separation of church and state. 

But that aside, we read further in America: 
“Over and over again, in every possible way, 
officially and unofficially, the Church has told its 
members, and the world at large, that it demands 
no civil or political allegiance to itself, and com- 
mands its members, as a duty of conscience, to 
render that allegiance solely to their own Govern- 
ment or Constitution. That ought to be decisive. 
But, alas, it is not.” 

\ 


If America will give us the official word of the 
Church on this subject of allegiance, we shall broad- 
cast it, and as a result guarantee a change of senti- 
ment toward the Catholic Church in America that 
will mean thousands upon thousands of Protestants 
converted willingly to the proposition of the com- 
plete fitness of a member of the Church for the 
Presidency. This correction of opinion would be — 
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a service of incalculable significance to our troubled 
Nation, and it would work a miracle of blessed as- 
surance toward Romanism which multitudes of us, 
with our intimate Catholic friends, would leap to 
embrace. a 

We are as well aware as Dr. Parsons is of the 
“loyal American Catholic statesmen and soldiers” 
who serve their country faithfully in peace and in 
war. If good citizenship of the laity and clergy 
were the only matter involved, the way would be 
clear. It is not so simple and personal a test as 
that. It is a metaphysic of the Church about her 
sovereign self that proves and has always proved 
the stumbling block. Layman and priest are sub- 
ject to her law and instruction. If she has neither 
directly nor indirectly any political “pretensions,” 
and Dr. Parsons earnestly denies that she has, there 
must be at hand and in plain English a statement 
so declaring; and we await it with the hope that 
it will be not only explicit but have the character of 
an imprimatur, or even be ex cathedra. 


Meanwhile, we submit, for Dr. Parsons’ exegesis, 
the following disconcerting quotation from the 
volume by Fathers Ryan and Millar, “The State 
and the Church.” They say: “It would be very 
erroneous to draw the conclusion that in America 
is to be sought the type of the most desirable status 
of the Church.... The State should officially 
recognize the Catholic religion as the religion of 
the commonwealth.” Is that a true statement of 
the position of the Church? Does it mean a state 
church? If it is not a true statement, the whole 
country will be a happier place in which to live. 
Again, in the same volume, we find the following 
question and answer: “Should non-Catholics in a 
state where the majority is Catholic be permitted 
to practice their own forms of worship? If these 
are carried on within the family or in such incon- 
spicuous manner as to be an occasion of neither 
scandal nor of perversion of the faithful, they may 
be permitted by the State.” We ask, Is this pro- 
nouncement true for the Church? If so, is it not 
in the nature of a “political pretension”? Further, 
we are told in this book, “But constitutions may be 
changed, and non-Catholics may decline to such a 
point that the political proscription of them may 
become feasible and expedient.” What does this 
mean? It has a very unpleasant sound, if words 
are what they seem. Other things of like nature 
in this book might be cited. It is an official book. 
Is there another, perhaps later official book which 
says differently? We devoutly wish there were. 

We understand that America does not speak 
officially ; and so we are going to quote the unoffi- 
cial opinion of Dr. William L. Sullivan, long a 
prominent priest and preacher in the Roman 
Church, and now a notable minister among the Uni- 
tarians. After pleading for a generous attitude to 
his mother Church, he says, “But the Catholic 
Church believes in the union of church and state. 
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It does. It believes in the repression of heresy and 
heretics according to prudent opportunity. Yes; 
its official statements have said so a hundred 
times.” But these things do not disturb Dr. Sulli- 
van, who dismisses them by saying, “Catholics, lay 
and clerical, so widely reject them as not belonging 
to the substance of faith and as an unfortunate sur- 
vival of other days and other systems of society, 
that they are not safe and just standards by which 
to judge of a Catholic in either public or private 
life.” 

That is good as far as it goes. But what is the 
substance of faith? Which system does survive? 
What does the Church herself, and not individuals 
without authority, say? If the things which Dr. 
Sullivan mentions are repudiated in practice, are 
they also repudiated by the official teaching of the 
Church? If so, where? If not, why not? Has 
anyone ever seen the slightest modification of the 
Church’s position in its aspirations for complete 
spiritual and political power? Has the Ryan- 
Millar book been recalled? AIl we need to set this 
whole Catholic problem clearly before the country 
is an authoritative word on what the Church really 
teaches. All opposition to Catholicism is summed 
up in her alleged “political pretension” ; and if that 
pretension is nonexistent, for heaven’s sake let the 
people know the facts fully and unequivocally. 

As we ponder this solemn problem, three ques- 
tions come to definite form :— 


1. Does the Catholic Church believe in the 
equality of all churches before the law? 

2. Does the Church believe in the complete and 
perpetual separation of church and state? 

3. Does it believe in the right of each church, 
sect, or denomination, freely to propagate its faith, 
vouchsafing that same right to all other churches 
regardless of the relative strength of the churches? 


Will America answer? 


Note 


Prof. Robert W. Millikan says that there are but 
two points of view to be taken with respect to this 
whole question of religion. “The one is the point 
of view of the dogmatist ; the other the point of view 
of the open-minded seeker after truth. Dogmatism 
means assertiveness without knowledge. The atti- 
tude of the dogmatist is the attitude of the closed 
mind. There are two sorts of dogmatists in the 
field of religion. One calls himself a fundamen- 
talist; the other calls himself an atheist. They 
seem to me to represent much the same type of 
thinking, or lack of it. Each asserts a definite 
knowledge of the ultimate which he does not 
possess. Each has closed his mind to any future 
truth. Each has a religion that is fixed.” 

In the present theological era, the greatest, we 
believe, in a century, let us pray to be delivered 
from being fixed! 


China in Revolt and Some Parallels 


Our correspondent gets at the heart of the great uprising 


OMETHING WONDERFUL is happen- 

ing in China, something which ought 
to thrill every liberty-loving heart the 
world around. 

Was it a great day when the Hebrew 
slaves boldly arose to free themselves from 
Egyptian despots; when Luther threw off 
the yoke of popish tyranny; when the Pil- 
grims sailed to America to be free before 
God; when Czechia remeved the iron heel 
of the haughty Hapsburgs who had held 
her prostrate and crushed for three cen- 
furies? Is it a divine, a holy act, when 
bowed, frightened men and women who 
have sat in the chains of ignorance, pov- 
erty, and subjugation, shatter their 
shackles and march toward liberty? 


IF IT IS, then China is to-day enacting 
a glorious drama; China is writing history 
which millions will read in the future 
with glowing hearts. For China is freeing 
herself. That is the one essential fact in 
a terribly complicated conflict. In the 
great drama there are many actions of 
minor importance; there are persons in the 
cast whose parts do not harmonize with 
the whole; there are scenes and players 
which confuse the spectator ; but the great 
central theme of the drama is Chinese 
liberation. 

Many people are pained and alarmed by 
the fact that Russia sympathizes with the 
revolting Chinese. Some even go So far as 
to say that the Russians are polshevizing 
China. The Chinese war of liberation is 
made to appear as a little episode in 
Stalin’s crusade toward world domination. 
It is true that the Bolsheviks sympathize 
with the Chinese in their present struggle 
for liberation. But that is not the vital 
and central fact in a great event. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago France helped the 
thirteen American colonies free themselves 
from England. France had her own rea- 
sons for doing this. She was at war with 
England. She wanted to injure Eng- 
land. She wanted to use America to 
further her own ends. And she did. But 
that wasn’t the vital fact in the American 
Revolutionary War. France thought the 
struggle of the thirteen colonies was an 
episode in her history. Really Lafayette’s 
expedition was an episode in American 
history. ‘The great event was that a 
nation acquired liberty and threw off 
oppression. 

England helped Greece get free from 
Turkey one hundred years ago. Russia 
helped Bulgaria acquire her liberty fifty 
years ago. France helped Italy get rid of 
Austria’s oppression. Italy was intended 
to be an episode in French politics; really 
French intervention was an episode in 
Italian liberation. Poland was freed from 
Russia and Germany and Austria eight 
years ago. The Allied Powers freed 
Poland to further their own ends. For 
them, Polish liberation was an incident. 
If Russia had not collapsed, all of Poland, 
of course, would not have been freed—the 
part under Russia would have remained 
under Russia, because that would have 
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furthered the interests of the Allies. How- 
ever, the great historical event which took 
place in Central Europe eight years ago 
was not that the cause of two or three 
western states was furthered by the crea- 
tion of two or three new states, but that 
the Poles, Czechs, and South Slavs were 
freed. 

So just now the great fact is that China 
is trying to get free. She even seems to 
be succeeding. 


And she well deserves to be free. Hasn’t 


IN THE NEWS 


~ Keystone Photograph 
IS MAN A MACHINE? 


President Clifton D. Gray ‘of Bates College, 
above, will debate with the doughty Clarence 
Darrow, who thinks there is no moral purpose 
in life and that man is a futile creature, 
ridiculously boasting his freedom and choice; 
and so the question will come to Boston, March 
16, after having been learnedly discussed in 
other parts 
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China as much right to be free as Bsthonia, 
as Slovakia, as Croatia? Hasn’t she as 
much right to be free as Peru, or Turkey, 
or any other people? The Chinese are an 
ancient people with a very old civilization 
which is in many ways admirable. They 
are usually peace-loving, industrious, dili- 
gent. They haven’t caused much trouble 
in the world; have created no scares; 
have caused no other power to build a 
single new warship or muster a single 
regiment of soldiers. They have attacked 
no other state, attempted to steal no one’s 
land, made no fuss about colonies, man- 
dates, spheres of influence and rights. 
More than that: they have endured an 
incredible amount of oppression and in- 
justice. The great foreign powers are just 
like ants in Africa, like weeds in a path, 
like bushes in the woods. They master 


every foot of ground that they are not 
pushed off from. The great states lay 
hands on every single non-Christian coun- 
try too weak to repulse them. They have 
taken all of Africa, including Egypt. They 
had Turkey until they were rudely driven 
out. They have India and all the islands 
of the sea. They have also encroached 
upon China. There is no use of blaming 
the great powers any more than you would 
blame ants or weeds. 

But still it must be pointed out China 
has been the booty of the powers. They 


‘divided her up. They used her as they 


liked. They occupied the best places in 
her cities. They actually controlled her 
ports. They collected some of her taxes. 
They laid out parks in her cities, and up 
over the gates put the warning, ‘Dogs and 
Chinese not allowed here.” There was 
something much more terrible than all 
this, even ; and that was the awful humilia- 
tion to which the Chinese were subjected _ 
in their own land. Dominant races are 
cruelly insulting. They offend you beyond 
expression. They utterly rob you of your 
self-respect—if you are subjected to them. 
How awful it is to be a Bulgarian in Rou- 
mania, a German in Italy, a Frenchman 
in Germany, a “nigger” in some places! 


THESE ARE somewhat strained sup- 
positions. But China has been subjected 
to a vigorous foreign domination, intoler- 
able to self-respecting people. And at last 
she is revolting. She has acquired-a feel- 
ing of self-respect. That much stands out 
in a confused and complicated struggle. 
She is trying to drive out the foreigners 
and assert her independence. And she is 
meeting with success. An independent 
national government has gained control of 
almost the whole of South China. It has 
forced the foreigners to relinquish control 
of certain great cities. It is preserving 
order. Itis refusing to come to any terms 
with the foreigners which mean anything 
less than complete independence. 

The foreign powers themselves sense an 
extremely acute danger to their domina- 
tion. Japan curries favor with China by 
making no claims. England has offered 
the greatest concessions, and so far has 
shown herself remarkably conciliatory. 

What will be the outcome of this gigantic 
attempt cannot be foretold. The 340,000,- 
000 people in China are ignorant and back- 
ward. They are used to slavery and sub- 
mission. The new Chinese leaders may 
be rash and unwise. The powers will 
foment strife. Liberty is a prize extremely 
difficult to gain, and China has much yet 
to endure. 

But she has aroused herself and is 
striving for freedom, and she deserves the 
sympathy of the world. 

It is not a fight primarily between 
Russia and England, nor between Bol- 
shevism and Capitalism, but a struggle on 
the part of an aroused people to become 
free. 

Here’s hoping they succeed ! 


R. H. MarKHAm. 
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How to Fulfill J efferson’ s Hope 


A layman offers definite and practicable id 


HOMAS JEFFERSON once said that 

he hoped before his death to see every 
man and woman a Unitarian. As we know 
too well, this desire was not fulfilled, and, 
furthermore, it is a great question whether 
to-day, a hundred years later, the achieve- 
ment is relatively any farther advanced. 

And this in spite of the fact that, since 
that time, the rapid spread of the belief in 
evolution has given our movement a field 
that is practically without limits. We can 
say, without any sense of personal supe- 
riority, that the liberal movement is the 
only one that has not been obliged to 
abandon, in a large degree, its basis for 
belief and to orient itself to harmonize 
with the discoveries of science. This con- 
dition, as I see it, provides the great oppor- 
tunity for Unitarianism. 

In addition, are we not justified in 
believing that no future discovery or ad- 
vancement in the field of science will cause 
us to change materially our position? On 
the other hand, may we not confidently 
expect to see our position strengthened by 
this means? 

Tf we are to take advantage of this situa- 
tion, and meet the obligation that it entails, 
we should seriously consider why the 
harvest to date has been so disappointing. 

As I see it, there are three handicaps 
that we are laboring under. The first, and 
perhaps the most important, we share with 
other religious bodies, and we must expect 
to see improvement only so far as the 
situation improves generally. The other 
two are peculiar to ourselves and, if valid, 
are capable of correction. 
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The first handicap is the difficulty of any 
religious belief in a period of transition 
between two eras—the one, that of pure 
faith, and the other, that of faith based 
on science; the first dead, and the second 
struggling to be born. We have been 
forced, I might almost say regretfully, to 
abandon revealed religion. In many cases, 
it was and is a real loss. 

In place of this, we have been obliged to 
find within ourselves strength and comfort 
in times of crisis. The great teachers tell 
us that we have these untapped reservoirs 
of spiritual resources and reserves that 
only await our call. When the late Presi- 
dent Eliot was criticized for his Unita- 
rianism on the ground that it was no reli- 
gion for the sick room, he went to a Uni- 
tarian friend who had recently gone down 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
but who had emerged again. “How did 
you feel when you trembled on the verge 
of eternity?’ he asked. “I did not 
tremble,” was the reply. In other words, 
we can no longer cling to the Cross, the 
Rock of Ages in the past. Life has be- 
come a quest of high adventure. 

And yet I feel that the time will come 
when the assurance of personal protection 
that meant so much to our fathers will be 
put on a rational basis. “There is great 
need,” says Dr. Davis, “for science of reli- 

gion.” We may feel justified, I think, in 
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believing that, where there is a great need, 
sooner or later a way will be found to fill 
the need, as our service book says, “by the 
growing knowledge and conscience of man- 
kind.” We await the prophet of the new 
world, one who can harmonize the deep 
feelings within us with the great revela- 
tions of the external world. When he 
comes, he will deserve to rank with the 
prophets of old. He will greatly strengthen 
all religions, and we shall all march for- 
ward together. 


II 


Of the two remaining handicaps, one 
may be called our structural inefficiency, 
and the other, our sentimental blind spot. 
By structural inefficiency, I mean our con- 
gregational’ form of church government, 
but not of church worship. We have this 
congregational form of government; but 
do we have it by choice, or is it something 
which has been handed down to us, 
something which we continue to use by 
mere inertia? Did we not accept it from 
the orthodox congregational church, from 
which we separated? But where did our 
orthodox ancestors get it? History tells 
us. Both the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
were so harassed by Episcopal clergymen, 
and especially Archbishop Laud, that they 
came to look upon all bishops with suspi- 
cion and, when they came to organize 
their own church, they put it on a congre- 
gational basis. 

If this is the fact, as I believe it is, are 
we justified in clinging longer to a system 
that has everywhere failed? The body of 
the church, apart from its spiritual nature, 
obeys the same laws as other organiza- 
tions. If all the stockholders decided to 
step in and actually run a business, the 
result would be failure.. And yet we are 
trying to run a church by a large group of 
well-meaning and capable, but, to borrow a 
term, “jangling” personalities; to have 
government by a show of hands. I believe 
that one second-rate person does better 
work than fifty first-rate people. 

There is not the time to develop this 
topic, nor to call in the examples that 
might be quoted. I can only suggest for 
your consideration the fact that, of the 
religious bodies that have endured the 
longest or made the greatest headway, 
namely, the Catholic, the Episcopalian, 
and the Christian Science Churches, all 
have either the episcopal form of govern- 
ment, or else some other closely knit 
organization. 

Although I believe that we should be 
greatly benefited by a different form of 
church government, our chief weakness is 
our sentimental blind spot. What I mean 
is brought out more clearly in one of the 
essays of Lord Grey’s recent book entitled, 
“FWallodon Papers.” In the paper on 
Wordsworth, the poet is quoted as follows: 
“Tt is not by knowledge, but by right and 
elevated feeling that we grow’; and he 
adds, “We must seek knowledge with such 
enthusiasm that we forget ourselves.” 

Now, is it not just here that individually 
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and collectively we fall short? How else 
can we account for the frequent allusions 
to our coldness and intellectual aridness 
by those outside our movement? If we 
could only hold those who come to us, we 
should be much farther advanced. They 
come into the church everywhere, and 
then drift away as though they had not 
found what they were seeking. They con- 
tinue to give us their intellectual allegiance, 
but we fail to kindle in them any spiritual 
enthusiasm. We evidently do not impress 
them with the idea that we are seeking 
knowledge with self-forgetting ardor. 

I wonder if it is generally known that 
the parents of Phillips Brooks attended 
the Unitarian Church, and that it was the 
absence of the qualities I have mentioned 
that led them to seek fellowship else- 
where and thus lose from our movement 
one of the greatest souls our country ever 
had. He was a believer in evolution and 
advanced thought, so much so that he was 
in danger of being tried for heresy. He 
really belonged to us, and yet he did not 
feel at home with us. 
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What is the remedy for this condition? 
How are we to get this “right and ele- 
vated feeling’? We must give up our 
repugnance to symbols, and make far 
greater use than we have in the past of 
this powerful agency. Here again we 
earry over the antipathy of our ancestors. 
Because the Catholic Church and the 
Episcopal Church confused the symbol 
with the reality, our forefathers went to 
the other extreme. Furthermore, we are 
not logical in our objection. Those of us 
who would object to the use of symbols 
in our service subscribe freely to them 
when they are administered in fraternal 
organizations. We very properly salute 
the flag which we place on our platform 
as the symbol of our country; but where 
are the symbols for the deep and lasting 
religious truths and feelings that defy 
definition and evaporate when we try to 
confine them to expression? 

I should like to see an altar in our 
church, 
place set apart as an expression of some- 
thing profound and sacred. I should like 
to see a chapel, quiet and restful, where 
we could actually “rise above the haste 
and press of life to commune with the 
Father who seeth in secret.” There is a 
place, I believe, for the Communion table 
in our church. We had it once. Why 
did we let it go? When we understand, 
as we would, that the bread is not the 
actual body of Christ, but is simply a 
symbol. of the spirit of life, it would re- 
move the main objection. We lack means 
of expression; and Professor William 
James tells us that any thought or feeling 
that does not end in some expression is 
a distinct harm to us, and if some means 
is not found, the power and feeling die. 
Are we making the mistake of substitut- 
ing speculation for these feelings? 
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Why do we not make more use of color, 
sound, and form in our worship? We 
are not ashamed to use them in our homes. 
Why do we banish them from our house 
of worship? Here again we drag the 
lengthening chain of tradition. 

I should like to suggest a church visit- 
ing day, such as schools and business men 
employ. Let us go around and see what 
our neighbor has that would be of service 
to us. 

There are other ‘appeals that belong 
within the field of religion, but which we 
ignore. I speak of, the influence that 
right thought, religiously direeted, has over 
our health and happiness. How far we 
can profitably go in this direction is a 
subject worthy of study by those best 
qualified. It should not be igwored. How 
large is the field, is shown, of course, by 
the growth of the Christian Science 
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Church. I believe that this could be put 
on a rational basis and properly brought 
within our scope. The Roman Church 
has employed it for centuries; there is a 
movement in the Hpiscopal Church; and 
I understand that it is having a rapid 
growth among the Universalist and other 
churches on the Pacific Coast. 

I am assuming that we want our church 
to represent something more than a pro- 
test against some unworthy features of 
religion as they existed in orthodoxy a 
hundred years ago. If that is the sole 
reason for our being, we have played our 
part. We cannot expect to create any 
enthusiasm among our young people or 
those outside our ranks on this basis. 
Science has paved the way to go forward, 
and it remains for us to use the means 
at hand to achieve, in some measure, the 
expectation of Thomas Jefferson. 


Church Publicity? Of Course! 


Have something to advertise—and advertise it 


An address delivered before the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union 


J. HARRY HOOPER 


NE of the working tools of the church 

which up to the present has been 
largely neglected, and which in wider and 
less evident aspects is still being over- 
looked, is that of publicity. This powerful 
force, while it can never become a substi- 
tute for moral annd religious enthusiasm, 
or the consecration and loyalty of minister 
and people in the things of the spirit, 
may nevertheless release a powerful in- 
fluence that will intensify and extend any 
efforts that are made by the church 
membership and its leaders. 

The chief end of church publicity is 
not merely to bring a crowd to some 
definite gathering or church service. It 
is more subtle. Its aims are at least two: 
To attract and hold the interest and 
loyalty of present and prospective church 
members, and to aid in carrying out ef- 
fectively the objectives of the church. If 
publicity will accomplish these things but 
in part only, it is worthy of most care- 
ful study. 
~Among the objectives of a church are 
the sponsoring of public worship, the 
influence of human attitudes, the cure 
of souls, the upbuilding of a religious 
fellowship, and human service through 
its organized membership. How to aid 
these endeavors most wisely by means 
of publicity is a subject not possible 
of satisfactory treatment in a general 
discussion. 

Church publicity is publicity for a cer- 
tain sharply defined locality, and the 
people, media and problems differ, as the 
church to be considered is of city, suburb, 
town, or country. Each church must be 
made the subject of individual study, 
whether it be large or small, rich or poor, 
old or new, conservative or progressive, 
aristocratic or plebeian, and in each case 
methods must be altered to suit the 
conditions. 

What does a church have to advertise? 
It may be only its name, location, and 
hour of service. These placed repeatedly 
in the public eye have their effect. The 


advertising of sermon topics in most cases 
is of doubtful value, and success here 
depends very largely upon the type and 
personality of the minister, the locality 
of the church, and the kind of people it 
is desired to reach. Often it is more 
profitable to build up attendance through 
the general idea of loyalty to the church 
and confidence in the benefit of its serv- 
ices. The judicious advertising of special 
meetings and services is sometimes help- 
ful, but all such devyiceful methods lose 
force after a while. The more lasting 
publicity is that of the indirect kind, 
whereby the membership and reputation 
of the church is built up just as effectively. 

The theater relies much less upon di- 
rect advertising for the success of its 
productions than it does upon the word- 
of-mouth publicity of the theatergoer. 
The great public service corporations each 
year expend huge sums in advertising, 
merely to establish general good will, be- 
cause they find that it pays. The church 
is apt to neglect this source of power. 

Churches, if they would exert their 
largest influence, cannot afford to dis- 
regard their reputation in the community. 
A ehurch labors under a serious initial 
handicap if the general opinion concern- 
ing it fails to be that it is hopeful and 
worshipful in its attitude, effective in 
its work and its message, active in its 
life, and friendly in its welcome. Success 
in building such a reputation lies in find- 
ing out what people are really saying, 
and in making that comment favorable 
by making it true. Here lies a task for 
the administrators of the church. 

In church publicity, all reasonable ad- 
vertising media should be used, and they 
may hardly be used too widely or too 
frequently. A certain woman complained 
that she had not been informed of a 
church meeting, when in fact a pulpit 
notice had been read in her presence, a 
notice had been placed in the vestibule 
bulletin board and in the wayside pulpit, 
a printed card had been sent her, and 
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announcement had been made in the 
church calendar and local newspaper. 
Publicity has to be enforced by constant 
repetition, and a single notice does not 
carry full effectiveness. : 

Churches are awaking to the value of 
paid newspaper advertising, but there is 
much also that may go legitimately into 
the news columns. Such publicity is free, 
and requires only the effort of the min- 
ister or some member of the church. 
Newspapers, like other enterprises, some- 
times follow the path of least resistance, 
and if they find usable copy ready at 
hand they are apt to print it. Promptness, 
neatly typewritten manuscript, and proper 
appreciation of news value determine 
largely the amount that is accepted. Hven 
if but a small part of that submitted is 
used, so much is clear gain. 

Church calendars should be made at- 
tractive, interesting, and newsy. A calen- 
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dar that is not mailed loses half its 
influence. The field of the church is not 


merely the Sunday congregation, but the 
larger parish, and every family should 
be kept in touch with the church by means 
of the printed message. 

Church buildings and grounds play their 
part in favorable or unfavorable publicity. 
A neglected exterior, broken or dirty 
windows, and an unkempt lawn are an 
equivalent of the unshaven face, the soiled 
collar, and muddy shoes of the individual. 
A church failing to display its name, or 
a bulletin board, or wayside pulpit, is like 
a man with a vacant expression; there 
may be something behind it, but you are 
left in doubt. ; 

Church people themselves may be led 
to become effective publicity centers for 
the church in the contacts they make 
with others. If by means of proper 
organization and inspiration they are sent 
forth enthusiastic for the church and its 
aims, their influence will be far-reaching. 
By them will church members be kept 
loyal, an indifferent constituency become 
interested, new blood be brought into 
the church, and the surrounding popula- 
tion impressed. 

The success of church publicity is 
largely dependent upon the type of church 
organization by which it is backed. It 
is fruitless to induce people to come to 
a church, and then fail to give them those 
things for which they are seeking. One 
need which should not be overlooked is 
the social foundation of the church: a 
friendly circle within the church for each 
natural group, men, women, young married 
people, high school and college students, 
children. By building up such a nucleus, 
and making it active, the withering proc- 
ess which attacks so many churches may 
often be overcome. 

It is surprising to see how many 
churches are indifferent to the bringing 
of new people into their midst, and are 
unequipped for receiving them. They 
erect barriers by their failure to make 
people welcome, failure to make them feel 
at home or give them anything to do, and 
then wonder why newcomers do not flock 
their way. 

Each week strangers are considering 
your church as their possible spiritual 
home, but they do not decide forthwith 
that they are going to that church. The 
process is more gradual, and usually there 
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Ss a period of testing. Denominational 
ines are not so sharply drawn as formerly. 
The new resident sometimes goes nowhere 
o church the first month, and what finally 
lraws him fully as much as the church 
service or minister is often the friendly 
-ontact established with church members, 
yr the call to take some part, even a small 
yne, in church projects. 

Once such a person is brought within 
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the church building and finds there a 
friendly and religious atmosphere and the 
opportunity for service, he is likely to be 
caught up by the interests which a going 
church should afford. These include an 
attractive church building, a beautiful and 
impressive service, a truly religious mes- 
sage—often a liberal message, activities 
for his wife and children, something for 
him to do, the establishment of friend- 
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ships within the church, social good times, 
worthy objectives. 

What the average churchgoer wants is 
an inspiring service, a good sermon, a 
friendly (but unofficial) welcome, a social 
group within the church in which to move, 
and a part in church activities. Provide 
these things, make them widely known, 
and the problem of church publicity is 
largely solved. 


Oldest Unitarian Church in the South 


Charleston, S.C., minister wrote “Fair Harvard” 


WHERE TOURISTS 


LIKE TO VISIT 


NIQUE in its store of traditions is 

the Unitarian Church in Charleston, 
S.C., which enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest Unitarian church in the South. 
This church stands in the center of what 
has been called “America’s Most Historic 
City,” not as a mission of Unitarianism, 
but as a landmark in and of the growth of 
this region. Its spiritual rebirth was out 
of Congregational orthodoxy, as was the 
case in the famous separations in New 


Hngland. : 
One hundred fifty-five years ago, in 1772, 
the local Independent Congregational 


Church had grown to such a size that its 
building, known as the “White Meeting- 
House,” could no longer accommodate the 
worshipers. An unusual solution of the 
difficulty was achieved. Instead of a group 
leaving to start a separate church, it was 
decided to build another church, on Arch- 
dale (now Charles) Street, and. thus have 
two churches and congregations with but 
one corporation. Two ministers were 
settled over the parish. Each would 
preach two sermons on Sunday; in the 
morning at one church, and the same ser- 
mon in the evening at the other church. 
This unique arrangement lasted from 1772 
until 1817. 

In 1815, Rev. Anthony Forster, a Presby- 
terian divine, came as an assistant to the 
Independent Congregational Church dur- 


ing the illness of one of its pastors. While 
serving in this capacity, Mr. Forster’s 
theology had been undergoing a revolution, 
which fact he evidently kept to himself. 
Accordingly, when in 1817 the minister for 
whom he was substituting died, and he 
was called to fill the pulpit as junior pas- 
tor, he refused to accept on the ground 
that he had become a Unitarian, and could 
not subscribe to the creedal obligations 
required of the minister. 

It was then that a surprising and re- 
markable thing happened. A number of 
the laymen stated that they, too, had be- 
come Unitarian in their belief, and were 
ready to follow Mr. Forster into the liberal 
household of faith. A meeting of the two 
congregations was held. It was discovered 
that the Unitarians were in the majority. 
A friendly separation of the two churches 
took place immediately; the orthodox 
members took the old church on Meeting 
Street, while the Unitarians fell heir to 
the Archdale Street edifice. 

The new building on Archdale Street, 
which was nearly completed when the 
Revolutionary War broke out, was used 
for a time by the British troops as a 
stable for their horses, while barracks 
were erected on the ground now occupied 


by the cemetery of the church. This 
building, which was at that time colonial 
in design, stood as a silent sentinel over- 
looking the struggles of this war in which 
Fort Moultrie, built of palmetto logs, made 
such an historic resistance. 

In 1854, the members of the congrega- 
tion, desiring a more modern place of wor- 
ship, turned the colonial building into a 
beautiful Gothic church. For sentimental 
reasons, the old structure was not entirely 
destroyed. The walls of the present 
church are the walls of the original build- 
ing. The remodeled building is a fine 
specimen of English Gothic, and is one of 
the places of interest in Charleston, a city 
of handsome and historic churches. In 
the churchyard is a sun dial which has 
told the time for more than a century. 
The interior of the building is especially 
beautiful, being a reproduction of the 
King Henry VII. chapel at Westminster 
Abbey. So far as is known, the “fan- 
tracery” work of the ceiling of the nave 
is the only thing of its kind in America. 

The tower room of the church, from 
which one can get a splendid view of 
Charleston harbor and old Fort Sumier, 
which bore the first fire of the Civil War, 
has been fitted up by the Harvard men 
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of America as a memorial to Dr. Samuel 
Gilman, minister of the church from 1819 
until 1858. It was while pastor of this 
church that Dr. Gilman wrote the song 
“Fair Harvard.” The present minister is 
Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart. 

In the movement to enrich the service 
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of worship in the liberal churches, the old 
church in Charleston is a pioneer. Its 
service was designed to harmonize with 
the architectural surroundings, and the 
effect produced is one that receives. favor- 
able comments from the many travelers 
who visit the church. Scarcely a Sunday 
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passes during the tourist season that 
requests for the printed order of service 
are not received. One visitor declared: 
“I have visited many churches in Hurope 
and America, but nowhere did I find the 
wonderful spiritual atmosphere that I 
found here this morning.” 
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A Divinity Student Who Spoke Out 


“8 Interview with W. O. Cross, writer on college morals 


MAGINE the situation—if you can. 

Here is a young man who has always 
been regarded as unconventional, some- 
thing of a social and religious radical. 
Some of his best friends are leaders of 
revolutionary movements, and his more 
conservative friends fear for the future 
of his soul. This young man writes an 
article for The Witness, a little-known 
Episcopalian paper. A _ great Chicago 
newspaper happens upon the article, prints 
extracts from it in such a way as to dis- 
tort its meaning, flaunts it as an intended 
exposé of college vice, gets college au- 
thorities to discuss it, makes it a seven- 
day wonder. The Literary Digest takes 
a hand, devoting two pages to the article 
and to editorial comment on it. A wider 
audience becomes interested, and dozens of 
editors take the incident as the text of 
their messages. People begin to say that 
the young man is a sensationalist, and 
they make him the butt of their satire. 
Old-fashioned Puritans spring to his de- 
fense. The professional maligners of 
‘flaming youth’ welcome him to their 
midst. The kind of people he has always 
shocked begin to look upon him as a kin- 
dred spirit. His old friends write him in 
tones of grief and surprise. 

That is the story of W. O. Cross, a stu- 
dent at Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn. Naturally I had a hard time 
persuading Cross to give me an interview, 
for he has had all the publicity he wants; 
but at last I succeeded in convincing him 
that I was not trying to exploit his sup- 
posedly sensational views on college im- 
morality, and he invited me to visit him. 
I found him in his room, on the fourth 
floor of Jarvis Hall, and there we talked 
together for two hours. 

Cross told me how, born an HEpiscopa- 
lian, he had taken little interest in the 
church while in college, and how he had 
been persuaded by friends “to look the 
ministry over.’ He told about the oppor- 
tunities and the handicaps of a minis- 
terial career as he saw them, and we dis- 
cussed some of the problems of theological 
students. Last summer, he informed me, 
he took part in an industrial experiment, 
conducted by the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, and he spoke a little 
of his experiences in a New Bedford mill. 
Finally, he told me of the writing of the 
famous article. 

“T was talking with the editor of The 
Witness,” he said, “and I happened to 
speak of the danger of the transition 
from the narrow Puritan morality of the 
small Middle-Western town to the freer 
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life of the great universities. He was in- 
terested, and asked me to write an article. 
I hadn’t thought much about it, but I ac- 
cepted the assignment. To illustrate how 
far the breaking-down of old: standards 
went, I mentioned some incidents with 
which I was familiar at the University of 


Illinois. A Chicago newspaper happened 
on the article. They grossly misinter- 
preted it.” 


Cross has a serious face and friendly 


EXQUISITE FAN-TRACERY OF CEILING IN 
THE CHURCH AT CHARLESTON, S.C. 
[Se SE ee ee 
eyes, with a humorous smile that indicated 
the mingled amusement and disgust he felt 

at the stir his article had created. 

“Well, let’s get on to something really 
interesting and important,” he suggested. 

“What do you regard as interesting and 
important?’ I countered. 

“The youth movement.” 

“Is there a youth movement in Amer- 
ica?” I queried. 

“T suppose not, not in the sense that 
there are youth movements in Central 
Europe, but there is a growing social con- 
science among youth. For instance, we 
have the pacifist movement. I can’t in- 
terest myself very keenly in that, for I 
think there is a lot of sentimentality about 
it; but some of the peace’ organizations 
do represent a genuine youth awakening. 
What interests me more is the birth of a 


consciousness that our modern industrial 
system is a beastly mess. That movement 
is slight, but it is certainly growing— 
growing in size and in intelligence. Our 
little group last summer was made up of 
young fellows who actually wanted to un- 
derstand labor problems at first hand. 
More and more students are spending their 
summer vacations in industry. That is 
bound to strengthen youth’s interest in a 
better industrial order.” 

“Like the other people I’ve interviewed,” 

I remarked, “you seem to feel that there 
is only a hopeful minority, that the mass 
of students are indifferent. What is re- 
sponsible for this lack of a social con- 
science, as you eall it?’ 
' “Tt goes back to the home, of course, 
and to primary and secondary school edu- 
cation, but a lot of the responsibility rests 
on the colleges. In a State university, the 
professors simply aren’t allowed to talk 
about serious problems. Take economics, 
for example. Students are taught the 
economics of the existing system, and it 
is never suggested that anything else is 
conceivable. In endowed colleges, I 
imagine, the wealthy donors exert the 
same repressing influence. Oh, on any 
campus you're likely to find a “pink” or 
two, a professed liberal or a Utopian, but 
that’s about all you can hope for. The 
relative prosperity of this country is an- 
other drawback. People don’t see that 
industrialism is on the increase, and that 
the policy of high wages can’t keep on, 
since it is dependent on American control 
of the world’s markets and the world’s 
credit. We're being lulled to sleep, the 
professors as much as the rest of us. How 
can you expect young people, nurtured 
in such an atmosphere, to have any in- 
tellectual interest?” 

“Where does religion fit into the life of 
the undergraduate?” I asked. 

“T can’t see that campus religion, as 
represented by the Y. M. C. A. and the 
student pastors, is doing much. In my 
own university, the only people interested 
in organized religion, except for a few sin- 
ceré souls, were those who didn’t fit into 
the social system and found a substitute 
in religious activities. Of course there 
were plenty of traditionalists—the fellow 
whose parents are loyal to the church, 
who intends to support the ehurch when 
he gets married and settles down, who 
goes to church once in a while during his 
college career but doesn’t find it convenient 
to bother much with religion when there. 
is so much else to do. I personally didn’t 
take much interest in the campus organi- 


96 his life collecting old Latin manuscripts, 
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zations; but on one occasion I acted as 
publicity agent for a church campaign, 
and I found that the church was simply 
another form of campus activity, an in- 
Of course 
there must be exceptions.” 

“That's a dismal picture,” I commented. 
“You’re studying for the ministry; I think 
it’s fair to ask what you think about the 
chureh and its future.” 

“T can speak only about the Hpiscopal 
Chureh. I think we must put into prac- 
tice the theory that the church has a 
corporate mind. The Episcopal Church 
has a closed system. Once the faith was 
plastic; it grew up out of the effort of 
people to find out what the faith was, 
anyhow. Then it became frozen. Now 
you can contribute time and money, but 
you can’t contribute ideas. The church 
must open up again and become hospitable 
to new contributions instead of regarding 
them as heresies. Churchmen are always 
talking about the need for scholars; I 
don’t know what the church would do with 
them if she had them.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that the stu- 
dents you would regard as significant are 
really interested in religion?’ 

“No,” he said bluntly, “I don’t. Some 
exotic individuals tend to mysticism. Most 
Episcopalians have an intense institu- 
tional loyalty. But I find very little deep, 
intelligent interest in the church.” 

We talked for a bit of one thing and 
another, coming back finally to the ques- 
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tion of undergraduate morality. “Do you 
think that undergraduates can achieve a 
rational morality?” I asked. “As you say, 
the Puritan standards inevitably break 
down. What takes their place?” 

“When the break comes,” he answered, 
“there’s bound to be chaos; but most 
young people learn to adjust themselves 
in time. Puritanism is absurd, destruc- 
tive, abnormal. The only morality worth 
while is the working experience of the 
race, criticized and tested by science. In 
a few generations, after a series of com- 
promises, we may achieve the rational 
morality of which you speak. In any case, 
I am more interested in social morality 
than I am in what is called personal 
morality. In fact, to be paradoxical, I 
think personal morality is important only 
when it becomes social morality.” 

“Are you pessimistic about the younger 
generation?” 

“Not a bit!” he shot back. “What rea- 
son is there for pessimism? Granted that 
the majority of young people take no seri- 
ous interest in the problems of our civili- 
zation, what else can you expect when you 
consider their families, their communities, 
and their schools? But the attitude of 
indifference isn’t fixed—isn’t an inherited 
fault. Some of them will inevitably be 
moyed to concern themselves with ulti- 
mate problems—many are alive and alert 
at the present time. The young men and 
women who count are in the minority, but 
in any age progress depends on a minority.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Replying to Dr. Hodgin 
To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RuGISTER :— 


A statement in TH Reaisrer, issue of 
January 18, to the effect that in taking 
the humanistic position, one of our promi- 
nent ministers “takes an advanced posi- 
tion in theology” is very interesting, but 
not altogether convincing. There can be 
no doubt that the humanistic position is 
essentially different from the theistic posi- 
tion, but for that reason we cannot argue 
it is an advanced position. It may be just 
the opposite. Many of us think it is. — 

Humanism is nothing new under the 
sun. It has appeared in one form or 
another in nearly every century since the 
founding of the Christian Church, and its 
characteristics have been much the same 
in every appearance. In its general aspect 


it has not represented advanced ideas nor 


embodied the spirit of progress. It has 
usually advocated either a return to more 
primitive thought and eonditions or the 
grafting of earlier thought and conditions 
upon the tree of modernism. Its face has 
been turned toward the past rather than 
toward the future. 

The humanist movement of the four- 
teenth century was essentially retrogres- 
sive. “Its object,” says an authority on 
the subject, “was to revive the pagan lit- 
erature of classical antiquity, and through 
this the pagan spirit of the ancient heathen 
cults.” Petrarch, one of the Christian 
humanists of the time, was so out of touch 
with progressive ideas that he spent most 


Roman coins, and other pagan antiquities. 
The Christian theists of the time believed 
in immortality after death, but the pagan 
humanists denied that doctrine and 
declared that the only immortality man 
could know was the immortality to be 
found in the survival of human thought 
in literature. “The spirit of antiquity,” 
says the writer, “with its sensuous attitude 
toward life and nature, its unqualified 
secularity, its abandonment to the charm 
of things seen and temporal, controlled the 
thought and conduct of the humanists of 
the time.” ° 

The humanist movement in every age 
has been a negative movement based upon 
denial. Comte, its leading advocate of the 
nineteenth century, denied the existence of 
God, declared that theology and meta- 
physics were harmful to the race, and 
advocated the worship of humanity in 
place of Deity, with himself as the head 
and founder of what he called “the Reli- 
gion of Humanity.” 

If I am able to understand the position 
of the humanists of to-day, there seems to 
be little difference between their doctrines 
and the Positivism of Comte. If they do 
not openly deny the existence of God, 
they minimize the importance of it to the 
point of making it a matter of no concern 
to human beings. They practically tell us 
that the question is of no importance what- 
ever, that it really makes no difference 
whether God exists or does not exist. 
“That,” as Dr. Hodgin expresses it, “is a 
speculative field that may be interesting, 
but not important’—a very subtle and 
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plausible form of atheism if I grasp his 
meaning. 

Now, as a matter of religious and 
denominational freedom, I am quite willing 
to grant our humanist brethren the right 
to deny the existence of God and to sub- 
stitute the worship of humanity for the 
worship of Deity, if that appeals to their 
reason and satisfies their spiritual hunger ; 
but I object to having that called “an 
advanced position in theology.” There is 
nothing advanced about it. It is as old as 
the hills. Long before the Christian Hra 
began, the Hebrew hymn-writers were 
referring to certain foolish persons who 
were saying in their hearts, There is no 
God. It was “old stuff” when Pharaoh 
said to Moses: ‘Who is the Lord, that I 
should hearken unto him?” A certain ad- 
venturous type of mind has always been 
saying there is no God, but the world has 
never paid much attention to such 
pronouncements, probably because it has 
instinctively felt that such a position is 
spiritually unsound. 

I also object to Dr. Hodgin’s statement 
that humanism “‘is a child of the Unitarian 
movement.” It would ill become us to 
attempt to father a child of such ancient 
origin. In the light of its historical back- 
ground it looks more like a homeless waif, 
wandering out of the shadowy past, which 
we have taken into our denominational 
home, simply because nobody else wanted 
it and we haven’t the heart to turn it 
away. It must be remembered that we 
have been proverbially hospitable to all 
sorts of theological orphans, and are still 
welcoming any fatherless and motherless 
vagary that knocks at our door. 3 

But the point of my communication is 
that we ought not to class as advanced 
every strange doctrine that bobs up, 
merely because it is different from what 
the majority of people are thinking. 
Occasionally it happens that the majority 
are right. At least, it is not advisable just 
yet to call theism a “back number.” 

Marion FRANKLIN Ham. 

RB®ADING, MASS. 


How Far? 


To the Nditor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


Surely history has shown us that lay 
members of the Roman Catholic Church 
are not to be held responsible for fanatical 
utterances of prelates, and historic move- 
ments in countries such as Italy, France, 
Ireland, and Canada have amply shown 
that, when driven too far by the Church, 
Catholic laymen have by their acts re- 
pudiated the pretensions of the Church. 

During the agitation for home rule in 
Ireland, a pronouncement from Rome 
brought from-Mr. Sexton, a devout Irish 
Catholic, the statement that he would 
accept the Pope as his spiritual guide, but 
that he would no more accept dictation in 
matters of state from him than from the 
Sultan of Turkey. The unwise utterances 
of prelates even puzzled such an expe- 
rienced statesman as Gladstone at times, 
and he had to consult Catholic laymen as 
to their effect on their laity. Then 
Laurier, idol of all Canadians, who was 
for fifteen years Premier of Canada, found 
himself at times in direct opposition to 
the church. Though a Roman Catholic, 
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he, in 1896, took direct issue with them 
on their mandate respecting the Manitoba 
school question, and carried fifty seats out 
of sixty-five in the Province of Quebec, 
which is almost solidly French Catholic of 
the ultramontaine type. He said publicly 
that in matters of state they, i.e., the 
Catholic hierarchy, had the right of every 
citizen to persuade, to reason, and to urge, 
but not the right to dictate even to the 
humblest of citizens. 

This experience could be multiplied all 
during history. I had always thought that 
to liberal-minded, educated people had 
emerged one fact; namely, that citizens are 
to be judged by their acts and not by the 
utterances of fanatical prelates of their 
own religious persuasion. 


Orrawa, ONT. C. H. RUSSELL, 


[Mr. Russell gives examples of attempted 
interference by Roman Catholic prelates 
in political questions, and says that when 
“driven too far by the church,” the laity 
has rebelled. How far is “too far’? Why 
did prelates obtrude the Church? We have 
to ask these questions all the time; and 
when a man is the real leader of the 
nation before the world, and not merely 
one member of a Parliament or a Con- 
gress, or a minister, or a secretary, it is a 
sober question—The Ep1ror.] 


Having Been in Mexico 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Your request for a statement on the 

_candidacy of Governor Alfred E. Smith 

arrived while I was away from the office. 
I am writing you now just to complete 
the record. Undoubtedly, you have put 
together your other replies, and they are 
probably now in print. 

I do not believe that a devoted Roman 
Catholic could serve as President in un- 
qualified loyalty to the American principle 
of the equality of all religions before the 
law and at the same time in unqualified 
loyalty to the avowed Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the relation of church and 
state. The principle and the doctrine are 
irreconcilable. 

To the second question, I would say 
that the religious issue involved .in 
Governor Smith’s candidacy is going to 
be discussed with very great frankness 
in the next few months, whether it would 
serve a good purpose or not. The thing 
cannot be stopped. 

I have just been in Mexico, and I 
should say that the present Mexican crisis, 
if it had occurred under a President who 
gave “unqualified loyalty to the Roman’ 
Catholic doctrine of the relation of church 
and state,” would be far more embarras- 
sing, if not menacing. 

Dan B. BRUMMITT, 


Editor, Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Methodist Bpiscopal). 
ILL. 


The Difference 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN RnNGISTER :— 

I have read with approbation in your 
issue for January 27, Dr. W. L. Sullivan’s 
courteous but forceful defense of American 
principles as applied to the possible nomi- 
nation of a Roman Catholic for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and with mild 
bewilderment the appended rejoinder in 
which you say: 

“The ‘state of mind’ of Protestants, who 


CHICAGO, 


The Christian Register 


are a majority, is such that a Roman 
Catholic ought not to put the country in 
jeopardy. ... Keep the religious issue 
out of the Presidency, is our advice. And 
to that end, let no Roman Catholic, by his 
aspiration at this time, provoke the issue.” 

Imagine the “state of mind” into which 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER would be thrown 
were William H. Taft again a candidate 
for the Presidency and the President elect 
of Bryan College, Dayton, Tenn., came 
forward to say: 

“The ‘state of mind’ of Fundamentalists, 
who are a majority, is such that a Unita- 
rian ought not to put the country in 
jeopardy. Keep the religious issue out of 
politics is our advice. And to that end, 
let no Unitarian, by his aspiration at this 
time, provoke the issue.” 

Really, only Alsop, who wrote about the 
downstream lamb who muddied the water 
for the upstream wolf and was devoured 
for his impudenece, is qualified to comment 
on the argument as it stands! 


Brooxnyn, N.Y. FRANK C. WELLS. 


[A Unitarian belongs to a church which 
believes in absolute and perpetual separa- 
tion of church and state. There is no 
divided loyalty. A Roman Catholic be- 
longs to an organization which says, 
“The state should officially recognize 
the Catholic religion as the religion of 
the Commonwealth”; in other words, the 
Catholic religion should be the established 
religion of the United States. An estab- 
lished religion belongs to a monarchy, not 
to a democracy. If and when the Roman 
Church officially denies this ambition and 
purpose, we may give approbation to any 
Catholic seeking the leadership of our 
democracy.—The Hprror.] 


Mussolini and Lincoln 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RucIsTER :— 

I am tired of reading in your splendid 
paper, THE CHRISTIAN ReEGISTER, things 
that I am sure are not true about Mus- 
solini. Why should you print what a man 
thinks that lives in London? Why not 
write what the man living in Italy thinks? 
He is the one to believe. I have always 
admired Abraham Lincoln, and Mussolini 
to me is in the same class. Our children 
will regard him as one of the greatest 
men the world ever had; also he will be 
regarded as the saviour of Italy. And 
I think it is just a matter of time before 
you will be of the same opinion as I 
am. I may be wrong, but I don’t think 
so. I hope you will read this short letter 
in the Canoccio, and profit by it. All 
great men have their enemies—Mussolini 
is no exception to the rule, Italy has 
always had her great men, and always 
will; but Mussolini is the greatest of them 
all in my humble opinion. Professor 
Crespi’s talk in London reminds us of 
that propaganda we heard during the 
World War against the Germans—how the 
“Huns” cut off the legs and arms of the 
Belgian children and earried babies on 
their bayonets through the streets. And 
how they nailed English soldiers to crosses, 
and so forth. My husband receives letters 
from Italy all the time, and in all of them 
are praises for this great man Mussolini. 
And why aren’t they better judges than 
Professor Crespi? 

(Mrs.).S. A. Tonts. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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New Bible Talks — 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
XI—The Story of Ernest Renan 


Are the things which I am saying in 
these New Bible Talks startling to any 
readers? Why am I saying them? Be- 
cause they are true. Because the best 
Biblical scholarship of this country, Eng- 
land, and the world declares that they are 
true. To show that honest students of the 
Bible are simply compelled to accept these 
views, whether they desire to do so or not, 
let me tell the interesting stories of two 
eminent Bible scholars—that of Hrnest 
Renan, this week, to be followed next 
week by the story of Bishop Colenso. 

Hrnest Renan was a student in the 
famous Roman Catholic theological semin- 
ary of Saint Sulpice in Paris. He was a 
young man of the highest ability and of 
remarkable scholarship, and the career 
opening before him in the Catholic Church 
was a most promising one. There was 
every possible inducement for him to 
accept the common view of the Bible. But 
as he went forward with fis careful 
studies, he found to his surprise ‘‘that the 
Bible is no more exempt than any other 
ancient book from contradictions and 
errors.” In it he discovered unmistakable 
evidences of legend, and other kinds of 
purely human composition. He found 
clear proof that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch (the five books called by his 
name), and that the book of Isaiah was 
the product of at least two different 
writers. He came upon “irreconcilable 
divergences between the synoptic Gospels 
[Matthew, Mark and Luke] and the 
Fourth Gospel, and between the synoptics 
compared with one another.” Bspecially 
was he disturbed by the evidences which 
scholars had brought to light that the Book 
of Daniel could not have been written at 
the time of the Exile, as the Catholic 
Church taught, but comes from a period at 
least two or three centuries later (about 
the year 170 B.C.) ; and that instead of 
containing miraculous predictions of his- 
toric events, it was certainly written after 
the events occurred. 

Well, with all this new light on the 
Bible, what was the young student at St. 
Sulpice to do? Should he believe the 
Bible all true—all an inspired and perfect 
revelation from God? This was impossible. 
Should he throw the book away as worth- 
less? This would have been as impossible 
and as dishonest as to accept it all. Large 
parts of it he found to be true and trust- 
worthy and of the highest value. Its devo- 
tional poetry was among the very finest in 
the world. The morals and religion taught 
by its best writers were unsurpassed in 
any literature, and were independent of 
the theory of Bible infallibility. Jesus 
was the one character in history for whom 
he felt the profoundest reverence and love. 
His course soon became plain. He must 
simply be honest, honest at whatever cost, 
and tell the truth about the Bible, eyen if 
it meant, as he knew it would, that he 
must leave the Church which he loved. 
This was the way the world came to have 
its Hrnest Renan, the independent and 
great Biblical scholar and writer. 


Next Week: The Story of Bishop Colenso 


An Anthologist 


The recent death of Mrs. Waldo Richards is a genuine loss to American letters. A woman of 
ample culture and a true lover of literature, Mrs. Richards will be chiefly remembered for her 
anthologies of poetry, High Tide, The Magic Carpet, Star Points, and The Melody of Earth. These 


ud 
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are collections of verse, deservedly popular, which bear eloquent witness to the discriminating taste and sincere 


poetical appreciation of their compiler. 


find their equal. 


A Tombstone 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Firty YHBARS OF BRITISH PARLIAMENT. T'he 
Hari of Owford and Asquith. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 2 vols. $8.00. 

A few years ago Lord Oxford declared 
in public that he had not written an 
autobiography and had no ‘intention of 
writing one. “I leave that,’ he added, 
“to other members of my family.” And 
the audience, including Mrs. Asquith, 
laughed. It is now rumored that Lord 
Oxford has changed his mind and before 
long will give a personal record to his 
countrymen and others. It is to be hoped 
that in writing the new volume Lord 
Oxford will be enabled to overcome the 
excessive discretion which has made the 
two handsome and expensive volumes be- 
fore us a monument of majestic dullness. 
Tt seems as if living with a brilliant and 
outspoken wife has exhausted Lord Ox- 
ford’s power to impart any information 
not already available in Official Parlia- 
mentary Reports and the published bivg- 
raphies of his predecessors and peers in 
political life. Dignity is no doubt to be 
preferred to the peeping impudence of 
some recent works on public characters 
and affairs: but dignity need not clothe 
such barren restraint as Lord Oxford 
shows in this record of half a century of 
Parliamentary life and of many events 
in which he was the chief actor. Not 
only does he fail to tell us little and 
important things which he alone can tell 
us; not only does he fail to pass judg- 
ments which would have signal weight 
from him; but he omits simple explana- 
tions which would make these volumes 
easily intelligible to an American reader. 
If an English reader finds the work dull, 
an American reader, unless specially in- 
formed, will find it in parts extremely 
vexatious. 3 
' It is a pity. Lord Oxford has been a 
trusted figure in English political life. 
Not a supremely great man, he has proved 
himself a stanch man. Lacking fine im- 
agination, he has nevertheless shown him- 
self impressively a man of honor. No one 
has ever accused him of mean motives 
or tricky conduct. He has well repre- 
sented the virtues of that great middle 
class, which was the social and political 
backbone of Britain up to the time of the 
World War. And during the war, al- 
though a victim of intrigue, no word es- 
eaped his lips which was petty or 
detrimental to the strength of the nation 
in the service to which Britain and the 
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Allies were committed. Moving slowly, 
cautiously, with due regard to the firm- 
ness of the ground on which his next step 
was to be planted, he never changed his 
direction on account of threat or fear. 
He is the hero of the historic fight  be- 
tween the Commons and the Lords, which 
was brought to a head by the Liberal 
Budget of 1909, when Lloyd George was 
Chancellor of the Hxchequer. Mr. Asquith, 
as he then was named, was Prime Min- 
ister. His skill and resolution and 
straightforwardness drove the Parliament 


LORD OXFORD 


Act into being, by which the power of 
the Lords over the popular will lost its 
teeth. It is not likely that the teeth will 
ever grow again. Members of the House 
of Lords voting with the Government in 
the final tussle consisted of eighty-one 
Liberals, thirty-seven Unionists, and thir- 
teen prelates. The Die-Hards were de- 
feated. ‘“We were beaten,” wrote one of 
them, “by the Bishops and the Rats.” 
This part of Lord Oxford’s book is good 
reading to anyone who knows enough of 
the events of that time to enjoy having 
his recollection refreshed. 

The South African War is dealt with 
briefly. Not a word, not a hint, is given 
by Lord Oxford to indicate any moral 
judgment on the state of the British mind 
in that squalid crusade, which was cleaned 
up by magnanimity of statesmanship a 
few years later. Yet in the chapter deal- 
ing with affairs in Hgypt, 1881-83, he 
quotes John Bright, who resigned from 


Among contemporary volumes of the same kind, it would be 


hard to 
A. R. H. 


Gladstone’s Cabinet when the English fleet 
bombarded Alexandria. Bright, address- 
ing the House of Commons, said: “For 
forty years, at least, I have endeavored 
from time to time to teach my country- 
men an opinion and doctrine which I hold; 
namely, that the moral law is intended 
not only for individual life, but for the 
life and practice of states in their deal- 
ings with one another. I think that in 
the present case there has been a manifest 
violation both of international law and of 
the moral law; and therefore it is impos- 
sible for me to give my support to it. I 
cannot repudiate what I have preached 
and taught during the period of a rather 
long political life. I cannot turn my back 
upon myself and deny all that I have 
taught to many thousands of others dur- 
ing the forty years that I have been per- 
mitted at public meetings and in this 
House to address my countrymen. One 
word more. I asked my calm judgment 
and my conscience what was the path I 
ought to take. They pointed it out to me, 
as I think, with an unerring finger, and I 
am humbly endeavoring to follow it.” 
Lord Oxford’s comment on this extract is 
that John Bright “gave his view of the 
matter with the simplicity, the dignity, 
and the moral elevation in which he had 
no rival among the Victorian orators.” 
One feels that Lord Oxford in his honor- 
able old age has become more concerned 
with the character of Parliamentary elo- 
quence than with the moral quality of 
certain great events in which he played 
his part. Mr. Balfour, when he announced 
his resignation of the leadership of the 
Conservative Party in 1911, said that he 
wished to be relieved of his responsibilities 
before he could be “suspected of suffering 
from the most insidious of all diseases-— 
the disease which comes upon those who, 
without losing their health or their intel- 
lect, nevertheless get somewhat petrified.” 
Is there not something of this melancholy 
petrification to be felt in the chilly ab- 
sence of moral reflection which we have 
noted in Lord Oxford’s record? Here and 
there are admirable phrases which throw 
light upon character. This of Parnell of 
tragic end: “A man whose mind was a 
strange compound of insight and obtuse- 
ness, one might almost say of genius and 
stupidity; who saw at interyals things 
which other people did not see, but who 
was apt to be ineonceivably blind to 
things which almost everybody else saw.” 
And we are allowed a little revealing light 
on John Morley—the “Honest John” ad- 
mired by Nonconformists in England a 
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generation ago, in spite of his avowed 
agnosticism—who is shown with a queer 
tendency to pique and self-seeking with 
regard to influential offices of state. But 
compared with the book which Lord Ox- 
ford might have written with more genu- 
ine pains and less stiffness of restraint, 
these volumes are a great disappointment. 

The Liberal Party in Britain is now 
torn and enfeebled by internal dissensions. 
The astute and improvising mind of Lloyd 
George has maneuvered. Lord Oxford into 
a corner of complete retirement from lead- 
ership. Apart from his ill-advised, action 
in jumping upon Lloyd George at the time 
of the General Strike, Lord Oxford has 
maintained his repute of disinterested and 
sagacious statesmanship. But in the light 
of recent happenings and in consideration 
of these volumes before us, it appears that 
Lord Oxford belongs to a complacent past 
period of English history—a period in 
which there was a steady growth of demo- 
eratic achievement, but a period very 
different from the present. In these vol- 
umes, the “Fifty Years” do not splendidly 
revive; they do not, like Duncan, “sleep 
well”; they are stupefied by an untimely 
complacency. The Liberal spirit will live; 
but the Liberal Party is doomed. Lord 
Oxford’s book may well serve as its 
tombstone. 


Valuable 


Macic CASEMENTS. 
Oarhart and Paul A. McGhee. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Here is richness indeed in one of the 
best anthologies we have ever seen. We 
have known for many years the fine work 
in teaching literature being done in the 
East High School of Rochester, N.Y. Now 
this work has flowered in this magnificent 
collection of English verse. The com- 
pilers had in view particularly children 
of high-school age, and they have brought 
together in this book things new and old. 
Here are the best of the old, and it seems 
to us the cream of the new. Included: in 
the list of poems are most of college en- 
trance requirements in poetry; but the 
compilers have gone far beyond that mark 
and have given us such poets as Mase- 
field, Yates, Sassoon. There are seven 
hundred pages of poetry which keeps in 
mind the twofold object of poetry, as set 
forth in the introduction; i.e., the zest of 
life and the criticism of life. Both of 
these objects are attained in the volume 
before us, which we commend without 
reservation. EF, 


Social Christianity 


Tun CHURCH AND SocraAn RELATIONS. A 
text for discussion groups and church school 
classes. By Hubert O. Herring and Benson Y. 
Landis. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

If anyone wishes to study social rela- 
tions merely to confirm his present preju- 
dices and convictions, this is no sort of 
book for him. For study groups or debat- 
ing clubs it has no equal. The questions 
raised and the references included, if 
faithfully pursued, should carry anyone 
to the heart of every problem, should give 
him discipline in sifting conflicting evi- 
dences, and help him come to conclusions 


Compiled by George S. 
New York: 
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of his own that he will be eager to express 
in beneficent as well as intelligent action 
in behalf of a better social order. The 
Extension Divisions of universities are sure 
to give it a wide distribution. The various 
denominations, through those chiefly con- 
cerned with social relations, should be 
made familiar with it. To secure the 
distribution of a thousand copies would 
be infinitely more effective than to pass 
any resolutions that could be passed in 
any General Conference or General As- 
sembly. The Congregationalists are fortu- 
nate in having pre-empted this field, and 
they may be trusted to continue to culti- 
vate it, because men who have turned out 
so good a book as this cannot be prevented 
from going further and better. There 
used to be a popular rebuke in the phrase, 
Reformer, first inform thyself. This book 
will put all persons with warm impulses 
to improve social conditions in a way to 
do this very thing. W.F.G. 


For Borehamites 


A Turt or Comut’s Harr. By F. W. Bore- 
ham. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

For delightful essays with a religious 
turn, is there anyone writing to-day who 
can equal our friend from Australia? We 
are coming to look for his books with eager- 
ness. And, fortunately, they come from the 
press in rapid succession. There are nine- 
teen of them now, and more are promised. 
They are producing a new school of readers, 
the Borehamites. Mr. Boreham is fond of 
titles that suggest ethereal beauty: A 
Handful of Stars, A Reel of Rainbow, 
Wisps of Wildfire, A Faggot of Torches, 
and now A TYuft of Comet’s Hair. And 
there is something elusive, intangible, 
about these pages. It is, perhaps, their 
spiritual sensitiveness. At the same time 
they are luminous, like the tuft of comet’s 
hair, luminous with a kindly humor, a 
keen appraisal of the foibles and capabil- 
ities of human nature, and a rich expe- 
rience of life. His range of interest is 
extraordinary. His creative» imagination 
is refreshing. For a delightful evening in 
good company, read Boreham. 0. B. J. 


For Authors 


TH FRnn-LANCH WRITHR’S HANDBOOK. Jd- 
ited by William Dorsey Kennedy and Margaret 
Gordon. Cambridge, Mass.: The Writer Pub- 
lishing Company. $5.00. 

In this substantial volume, the would-be 
author will find all he needs to know, or 
rather all he can learn at second hand, 
about the publishing game. It contains a 
host of articles by experienced writers 
dealing with well-nigh every phase of the 
art of letters, particularly in its practical 
aspects. Fiction, journalism, plays and 
scenarios, verse, criticism, humor, pub- 
licity, the author and the agent, all are 
fully considered by such authorities as 
John Farrar, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Augustus Thomas, Coningsby Dawson, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Ben Ames Williams, 
and others. Mr. Canby’s essay on “The 
Morals and Morale of Reviewing,” alone 
is almost worth the price of this book. 
And other chapters rival it in excellence. 
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Admirably edited by the two editors 
of The Writer, the work includes a direc- 
tory of literary markets which is not only 
a complete list of the publishers of every 
kind of writing throughout the country, 
but also contains ample information con- 
cerning their needs and methods. All 
making their first ventures into the realm 
of authorship, as well as seasoned veterans 
on the same hard-fought field, are certain 
to find it valuable. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Hpsrpw Home LiFe. 
Lobingier. Ohicago: The University of Ohicago 
Press. Pupils’ Edition, 90 cents. Teacher’s 
Manual, $1.50. . 

A thoroughly good manual for third- 
grade children in the chureh school. Pro- 
vides abundant means of expressional 
work. Might well make any class and 
any teacher happy. The author is ex- 
perienced, and her work shows that she is. 
Our only peradventure is: Is Hebrew home 
life any more worthy of study than Ameri- 
can? Ina Bible-centered curriculum, the 
answer is obvious. E.F. 


GRANITE. A TRAGEDY. By Clemence Dane. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Clemence Dane is fast becoming one of 
to-day’s leading British dramatists. Each 
new play that comes from her pen bears 
witness to her steady development as an 


artist. Her latest drama, Granite, is a 
tragedy, which, in its technique and 


emotional power, reveals a marked advance 
over her previous work. Its atmosphere is 
unbroken gloom. Four short acts depict 
a small group composed of only four men 
and two women, held in the iron grasp of 
a fate as inevitable as that displayed by 
Alschylus or Sophocles. Its twofold theme 
is jealousy and demoniac possession. Like 
St. John Ervine’s Hindle Wakes, and many 
another recent British play, Granite is a 
study of peasant life, grim, powerful, un- 
relieved by so much as a Single touch of 
lighter moods. Judith Morris, the heroine, 
is a compelling figure, drawn with masterly 
skill. A.B. H. 
Tun GRHat ISLAND. By Don O. Seitz. New 
York: The Century Oompany. $3.00. 
Everyone has heard of Newfoundland, 
that great island northeast of Nova Scotia. 
‘Tt has remained for Mr. Seitz to give the 
intimate narrative of it. In his account 
he combines the interesting style of a 
journalist with the accuracy of a historian. 


Newfoundland’s history goes back to the. 


early navigators, and has historic glamour. 
It has a bold and rugged beauty furnishing 
abundant material for descriptive artists. 
It is a land of adventure, and a promised 
land for hunters and fishermen. All this 
Mr. Seitz puts down with faithful and 
charming record. One of his best chapters 
is “The Dog.” As he says in the introduc- 
tion, “The first real friend I ever had was 
a dog. ... His name was Captain, and 
he came from Newfoundland. ... His 
strain made the Great Island best known 
in America.” And we more than half 
suspect the.dog started a train of thought 
in the mind of Mr. Seitz that resulted in 
this book. 


By Elizabeth Miller — 


atin, 


The Story of a Plain 


One morning, many years ago—lI’ll tell 
you how many at the end—a little boy 
was “toting” a sack of corn along a wind- 
ing rough road in the deep Kentucky 
woods. 

At a bend in the road, the boy turned 
to wave at a figure in the doorway of a 
tiny log cabin. The woman cupped her 
hands and called something to him. He 
nodded and waved a promise. Well 
enough he knew his mother was repeating 
the usual reminder, ‘Don’t be late com- 
ing home, son!” 

It was four miles along Knob Creek to 
the mill, and every bit of the journey led 
through dense woods where lurked wild 
beasts and snakes. There had been times 
when hostile Indians lay in wait; and 
though the settlers had driven most of 
the savages away, the boy never forgot 
that his grandfather had been killed by 
Indians and his own father barely rescued 
from the tomahawk. 

It was a beautiful bright morning, and 
the boy whistled as he trudged along bare- 
foot, bareheaded. The wild blackberry 
bushes were in bloom; the meadows along 
the eréek were starred with a rainbow 
riot of wild posies. Bobwhites called 
gaily, and squirrels chattered from the 


great oaks. 


The boy carried no gun, for he hated 
guns. His father was always off hunt- 
ing, and the boy’s playmate, Austin, loved 
to shoot the forest creatures. But the 
tall boy with the solemn face had such 
a tender heart that he could not bear to 
see the wild things trapped or hurt in 
any way. He had been whipped for free- 
ing foxes from his father’s traps. 

This morning the boy looked happy, for 
he was going to “kill two birds with one 
stone,” in a perfectly pleasant way. He 
was taking the corn to the miller, and 
he would see his best friends at the mill. 
The miller’s rule was “Hach in his turn.” 
So the boy would very likely have to wait 
with a dozen farmers ahead of him. But 
while this would make him late starting 
home, perhaps keep him trudging the dark 
woods after nightfall, he was not think- 
ing of that. 

In the miller’s quaint stone house the 
boy was always welcome. The miller was 
John Hodgen; and his mother, Mistress 
Sarah, loved this big plain country boy 
as her own son. She had been teaching 
him to read and spell, for he was more 
eager to learn than to play. His neighbor, 
Austin, could not for the life of him under- 
stand why any boy should prefer a book, 
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Boy and a Plain Dog 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


even the wonderful new story of one R. 
Crusoe, when he could drag a coon out 
of a hollow tree or roam the woods with 
his gun. 

To-day, as usual, there were so many 
things to see-along the road that the boy 
found it hard to hurry. A little cotton- 
tail skipped across the road, kicking up 
his heels as if saying, “Shuh! I’m not 
afraid of you! I’m young, but I know 
when a boy isn’t carrying a gun! You 
never carry one.” 

And, indeed, this backwoods boy of 
Kentucky was like little Hiawatha in his 
tender love for his wild “brothers.” On 
his last trip to the mill, he had lost an 
hour rescuing some baby birds that had 
fallen from the nest and were about to 
become the prey of a greedy snake. 

But at last he reached the old mill; 
and, true to -his hopes, John Hodgen 
greeted him with, “Well, Abe, you’ll have 
to wait your turn. Mother wants to see 
you anyhow.’ And, with a _ twinkle, 
“There’s blackberry jam open.” 

Off ran Abe, but not on account of the 
jam, though in those long-ago days chil- 
dren had few sweets. A stalk of sugar 
eane with its sweet juice was their candy; 
so jam on fresh cornbread was a treat 
to the boy whose parents were so poor he 
had often known hunger. 

Mistress Sarah Hodgen greeted him 
with a hug. She was from Virginia, and 
knew more of the great world outside 
than any one in that settlement. With 
breathless wonder the boy had listened 
as she told of great cities across the 
ocean, of far-away lands. From her he 
had first heard of Columbus, and learned 
to revere and love the great Washington. 
His mother taught him when she could, 
but there was small sister Sarah and all 
the drudgery of a pioneer’s household, 
and she was very frail. 

So it was kind Mistress Sarah who 
taught him to spell and to figure; though 
the boy found figures hard and, besides, 
saw no reason in learning them since, 
“Tll never have money,” he declared. 
“And I’d give all the gold Father says is 
in that hill over there for one book to 
read.” 

To-day Abe’s teacher had driven three 
“stobs,’ or sticks, into the ground. To 
one she tied a cat, to another a hen, to 
the third a dog. Then in the soft dirt 
she wrote the name of each. The boy 
went from one to another, his dark eyes 
alert with interest. Over and over he 
spelled, “‘C-a-t, cat ; h-e-n, hen; d-o-g, dog.” 


At last he cried out, “I can do them now.” 
And awkwardly he wrote the names just 
as she had done. 

Sometimes, when dusk fell before it 
was time to get his meal and start home, 
the kind miller would saddle a horse and 
ride with the boy through the deepest 
woods. But to-day he was unusually 
busy ; and just before the sun dipped be- 
hind the green hills, he gave Abe his meal 
and urged, ‘Now hurry, Abe! You know 
how your mother will worry.” 

So Abe hurried his very best. But as 
he skirted a rocky cliff overhanging the 
ereek, he heard unmistakable whines of 
distress. Putting down his bag, he 
climbed fearlessly through the thick 
shrubbery, though the rocks cut his bare 
feet and thorns tore at his only shirt. 
At the foot of the rock lay a little dog in 
great pain. He wagged his tail feebly 
and tried to lick the boy’s hand, for some- 
how he sensed that a friend had come to 
help him. 

“Poor little fellow! How did you come 
to fall over? I’m—afraid—this leg’s 
busted.” Very gently the boy lifted the 
right foreleg, while the dog did his best 
to tell how it happened. How his worth- 
less, cruel master, a tramp, had been 
angry and kicked him over the rock and 
left him for dead; but this, Abe did not 
know till months later. Just now he held 
the dog close and talked to him comfort- 
ingly, his eyes wet with tears of sympathy. 
He gave the dog a drink, then managed to 
whittle rude splints from a pawpaw brush, 
and bound up the broken leg as best he 
could. 

“Now Ill take you home with me,” he 
said, and started off, carrying the dog 


Psalm of Life 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Sentence Sermon 


Choose some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


and the heavy sack of meal. “If only 
Father will let me keep you! Mother'’ll 
like you, and so will Sarah, but Father— 
T'll get Mother to beg him for me.” 

It worked out just that way. Abe's 
gentle mother, who called the children 
“Honey” in the Southern way, had her 
way, and Abe was allowed to keep the 
plain stray dog. 

“What will I name him, Mother?” asked 
the boy earnestly. 
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VERSE 


MARJORIN DILLON 
A Matter of Taste 


Flowers are pretty, 
And so is snow; 

So are pine trees, 
All in a row. 


Sleds all flying. 
Down the hill; 

But I know something 
Prettier still. * 


In our pantry, . 
Lower shelf 4 ==> 
See those doughnuts?  ~ 
Help yourself! 


Winter Blossoms 


Have you seen the window gardens 
Every winter morning? 

Silver posies etched by fairies, 
Eyery pane’s adorning. 


Have you noticed bonny roses 
In the oddest places? 

No? Then when it’s snowing wildly, 
Watch the children’s faces. 


“Well, you were talking to him a minute 
-ago and calling him ‘Honey,’ ” she smiled. 
So Honey became Abe’s constant com- 
panion; and though his leg was always 
twisted, in spite of careful nursing, he 
could run as fast as any dog, and he was 
known as the smartest, though the ugliest, 
dog in the neighborhood. After that Abe 
always had company on his journey to 
the mill, even if Austin could not go. And 
Mrs. Lincoln felt safer about her boy be- 
cause Honey was along. 

Then came a day when the boy and 
the dog went to mill; and when John 
Hodgen whistled the familiar signal which 
called Abe to get his meal, there was no 
reply. Again and again the whistle called. 
Nobody had seen Abe for two or three 
hours. Some boys had noticed him then 
sitting under a big tree looking out at the 
mill pond. Very much worried, John 
Hodgen stood looking over the river—for 
Abe could not swim—calling him loudly. 
Dark was falling, and men gathered with 
pine-knot torches to search for the miss- 
ing boy. 

The poor mother was afraid both boy 
and dog had been drowned, or stolen by 
stray Indians. “If Honey is alive,’ she 
wept, “he will come home or back to the 
mill.” The men began to search the woods 
about the Hodgen place. Then from out 
of the dark rushed a plain little dog, 
barking and jumping wildly upon John 
Hodgen. Immediately everyone felt sure 
Honey would take them to his young 
master. 

To the north and west of the stone 
house the river circled and the dog was 
leading them straight to the river. But 
the mother’s prayers were answered. Abe 
was alive. Wedged tightly between rocks 
in a dark cave, and helpless, they found 
him; and though at first it looked as if 
they would need to break the rock to get 
him out, John Hodgen managed it, though 
he declared he almost had “to skin Abe 
alive” doing it. 

In a few minutes the boy was in his 
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mother’s arms. Then what do you think 
he did next? Fell on his knees, and put 
his arms around Honey. 

“You paid me back, Honey! You paid 
me back!’ he said over and over. 

So you see, boys and dogs (and 
mothers) haven’t changed greatly, even 
in a hundred years and a decade; for it 
was that long ago that little Abe Lincoln 
roamed the Kentucky hills, and pattered 
barefooted along the winding road through 
the woods on his way to the mill and 
Mistress Hodgen. 
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Uncle Lou’s Wife and 
the Kansas Indians 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


A man told me this true story about 
his Uncle Lou’s wife. He spoke of her 
just that way. It is queer he didn’t say 
she was his Aunt Somebody, but he didn’t. 
It may be that he was not well acquainted 
with her. 

Anyway, Uncle Lou moved away from 
Illinois with his wife and children to 
make a new home in Kansas. They went 
in a covered wagon drawn by oxen and 
camped out all the way, because this was 
long ago before there were automobiles. 

Uncle Lou built a sod house on the 
prairie just as all early settlers did in a 
land where there were no trees from 
which to make log cabins. 

Uncle Lou’s wife was a lovely woman, 
and she did the best she could to make 
the children feel at home in a sod house. 

There were many Indians living in 
Kansas in those days. The family were 
afraid of Indians—not the father of 
course, but the mother and children. The 
Indians always came into the house with- 
out knocking, and they always had to be 
fed. When the Indians came visiting, 
they usually helped themselves to every- 
thing there was to eat in the house. 

One day Uncle Lou’s wife prepared a 
great treat for the children. "She expected 
to have a surprise for their father, too, 
when he came in from work.. She made 
doughnuts. They were the first doughnuts 


Uncle Lou’s wife had made since the * 


family moved away from Illinois. 

The children watched their mother make 
those delicious doughnuts and were so 
happy they almost forgot that they were 
living in a sod house in the Indians’ land. 
If the children could have had their way, 
they would have each eaten a doughnut 
while the doughnuts were hot. 

Their mother said no, that would be 
selfish. It would be better and more polite 
to wait until their father came to share 
the great treat with them. Meantime the 
doughnuts could be cooling. 

So Uncle Lou’s wife put the doughnuts 
in a big, big pan on the table and the 
children did nothing but smell of them 
while waiting for their father to come in 
from his work. Far as that goes, the 
whole house smelled of doughnuts, and it 
did make the place seem homelike. 

Suddenly the door opened and a big 
Indian came in. He wore feathers stream- 
ing down his back and he had to stoop to 
enter the door. He wore a gay blanket, 
too, and his face was painted. The chil- 
dren were sure that he was a great chief. 
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They stopped their merry chatter in one 
second when that Indian appeared. Be- 
hind him came another big Indian, and 
behind that one, another. In came more 
Indians and more Indians until there were 
seven redmen in the little sod house. 

The children were so frightened they 
huddled in a corner and didn’t look as if 
they would ever smile again. 

The Indians sat down in a half-circle 
and behaved like statues. They didn’t 
speak and they didn’t look as if they ever 
had spoken. They seemed to be thinking. 

After a few seconds that were dreadful 
because a houseful of little children was 
so still with seven big Indians in it, Uncle 
Lou’s wife passed the doughnuts! 

She knew there would not be a dough- 
nut left for Uncle Lou and the children, 
but she had to pass them. There was 
nothing else to do. Uncle Lou’s wife be- 
lieved that she ought to pass the dough- 
nuts to the big chief first. She did so, 
and that Indian chief was the only one 
in the sod house that day who had a 
chance to taste a doughnut. When Uncle 
Lou’s wife passed the precious doughnuts 
to him, instead of taking one or two 
politely, he lifted a corner of his blanket 
and emptied in all the doughnuts. He 
took every one! 

The cupboard was bare when the Indi- 
ans went away, because Uncle Lou’s wife 
had to give the six other Indians all there 
was left in the house to eat. The big 
Indian chief kept every doughnut for him- 
self and ate them greedily. 

It was just as Uncle Lou’s wife said 
to the scared, disappointed, but amused 
little children after the Indians were gone: 

“Selfishness is never lovely. Hope you 
will remember !”” 

They did. 

[All rights reserved] 


Scouts Celebrate 
Seventeenth Anniversary 


During the week beginning February 
6 and ending February 12, the 627,000 
boys who belong to the Boy Scouts of 
America will celebrate the seventeenth 
anniversary of the founding of the organi- 
zation. On February 8, 1910, William D. 
Boyce of Chicago incorporated the organi- 
zation. Before that date, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell founded Scouting in Eng- 
land. While Mr. Boyce was in England, 
in 1909, he became lost in a London fog 
and asked a passing boy to help him get 
his bearings. The boy quickly guided 
him back to his hotel, and refused the tip 
Mr. Boyce offered him, because he was 
one of Sir Robert’s Scouts. The same boy 
later introduced Mr. Boyce to Sir Robert, 
who told his interested American caller 
the tale of English Scouting. So im- 
pressed was Mr. Boyce that, on his return 
to the United States, he incorporated the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

During its seventeen years, a total of 
over three million boys have been members 
of the Boy Scouts of America. At present 
there are 627,000 boy members with 173,000 
volunteer workers and leaders in the 
movement. Daniel Carter Beard, known 
affectionately as “the best Scout of them 
all,” is largely responsible for the success 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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Pacific Coast Church News 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


HE Santa Barbara church, at its 

annual meeting January 11, voted to 
accept the quota of $1,500 for the Uni- 
tarian Foundation. The Laymen’s League 
chapter has decided upon a very definite 
publicity campaign to enhance the church 
attendance. The society hopes to begin 
its new building as soon as it can sell 
the lot on which stood the old church, 
ruined in the earthquake. At present the 
ehurch holds its various services and 
meetings in the parish house which, al- 
though in very close proximity to the 
ehurch, was only slightly damaged. 


The church in Redlands, Calif., reports 
its best-attended, best-spirited annual 
meeting. The report of the treasurer 
showed a decided increase in subscribers 
and in the amount subscribed. Redlands 
is one of the churches which this year 
became independent of outside financial 
help. Church attendance is greater than 
ever before. 


At Palo Alto, Calif., the young people 
conducted the service on January 23, 
after which there was held the annual 
meeting. Here, again, the reports marked 
progress, and a determination was made 
- to strengthen finances. Perhaps the most 
promising phase of the work at Palo Alto 
is the splendid co-operation the young 
people are showing. The church school, 
under the direction of Mrs. William H. 
Carruth, is steadily growing. Several 
new members have joined the church. 
The faithful efforts of Rev. Leila L. 
Thompson are beginning to bring results. 


At Salem, Ore., there has been the best 
year in the history of the society,—larger 
financial results, increased membership, 
but best of all a real spirit of consecra- 
tion and church consciousness. 


The writer attended the third annual 
meeting of the Union Liberal Church, 
Pasadena, Calif. The reports were in- 
teresting and promising. A budget of 
$16,000 was announced for next year, 
including $1,500 for Congregational and 
Unitarian denominational agencies. Fifty- 
two new members were reported since 
September, 1926, making well over five 
hundred names on the parish list. (A 
full report appears elsewhere in this 
issue.) The spirit of the whole meeting 
reflected the spirit which animates the 
Union Liberal Church. As Rey. Bradford 
Leavitt pointed out, here is a group united 
in spite of its various ecclesiastical back- 
grounds, a group whose spiritual life has 
been deepened—a proof of the possibility 
of unity amid diversity. 


Some time ago, a fund of money was 
left in trust to the American Unitarian 
Association for work in San Bernardino, 
Calif. This city is at present among the 
most rapidly growing communities in 
California. Beginning January 26, Rev. 
George S. Cooke of Redlands is to give a 
series of lectures on consecutive Wednes- 
day evenings. His subject will be “Uni- 
tarianism.” If after a series of four or 
six such meetings it is deemed advisable 


to continue, there may be a new organiza- 
tion. 


The field secretary met twice with a 
most enthusiastic group at Santa Monica, 
Calif., a city which is growing substan- 
tially. Santa Monica is without any doubt 
the most promising field for a liberal 
ehureh movement; it is hoped a minister 
and some financial assistance can be found 
to build up an organization at once. 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton will soon be 
on the Coast. Her itinerary, as arranged 
to date, is as follows: San Diego, Calif., 
and vicinity, February 23—March 11; Los 
Angeles, Calif., and vicinity, March 11-25; 
Santa Barbara, Calif., March 26-29; 
Monterey, Calif., and vicinity, March 380- 
31; Bay region, April 1-15; Portland, Ore., 
and vicinity, April 16-19; Seattle, Wash., 
April 19-22; Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., 
April 22-27. She will speak before just 
as many branches as time and strength 
will allow, and she will also give the 
principal address at each of the California 
Associate Alliances, that for Northern 
California to be held in connection with 
the Triennial Conference. 


Pasadena, San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
Hollywood are regularly broadcasting. All 
these churches are feeling a happy reac- 
tion in increased attendance and member- 
ship as well as in improved finances. At 
Hollywood, Calif., for instance, the broad- 
casting is much more than paying for 
itself by the numerous money contribu- 
tions which are made by members of the 
invisible audiences. Thousands of tracts 
and sermons have been distributed through 
requests of people who have never before 
heard of a Unitarian Church. Gradually, 
a definite radio membership is being built 
up, and it is helping support the church. 


Rey. Ernest Whitesmith began his pas- 
torate at Eugene, Ore., on January 2, and 
was welcomed most heartily by a large 
congregation. All reports recently re- 
ceived from Hugene indicate renewed vigor 
and promise. 


Young People’s Sunday was observed 
at the University Church, Seattle, on 
January 9. The chapel was crowded. The 
Laymen’s League chapter is carrying on 
a go-to-church canvass, and apparently 
results are being seen. 


Rey. Clarence Reed, at Oakland, Calif., 
during the past month has asked his peo- 
ple to send him subjects upon which they 
would like him to speak. They responded. 
In consequence, he has spoken on “The 
Miracle,” “The Outlawing of War,” “The 
American Crime Crisis,” and “Should a 
Roman Catholic be HBlected President of 
the United States?’ Hach Sunday eve- 
ning there is an open meeting for the 
discussion of the morning’s sermon. In- 
creased attendance has been most en- 
couraging. On January 30, Young People’s 
Sunday was observed. All parts of the 
service were taken by young people, while 
the address was given by Field Secretary 
Carl B. Wetherell, who spoke on “What 
About Our Young People?” 
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Good weather has favored the Salt Lake 
City, Utah, church in making progress on 
their new building, which they now hope 
to dedicate April 10. An Estey organ has 
been ordered and will be installed as an 
integral part of the new church home. 
An adequate parish house will furnish a 
long-desired need for the continued growth 
of one of the best church schools in the 
fellowship. 


At Los Angeles, Calif., the building of 
the new church plant should be ready for 
occupancy by September 1. On February 
13, the Fellowship (Y. P. R. UV.) will 
again entertain the Southern California 
Federation. 


At Berkeley, Calif., the Channing Club 
of the University of California is to act 
as host to the Northern California Federa- 
tion Y. P. R. U. on Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 13. <A meeting of a similar nature 
will be held at the same time in Log 
Angeles. Both occasions are part of the 
observance of Young People’s Week. On 
the evening of February 6, in the San 
Francisco church, the Starr King Society 
conducted a candle-light service, using the 
same order as that employed at Star 
Island. This group also held a dance. 
There is keen rivalry between the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco groups in the 
Efficiency Cup Contest. 


The Vancouver, B.C., church, aided by 
the League chapter, conducts on alternate 
Sunday afternoons an Open Forum. Many 
new people have been attracted to the 
chureh life through this forum, and 
through the chapter’s supplementary 
efforts. 


The San Diego church has recently en- 
gaged Mrs. Hsther Robinson as director 
of religious education. Under her expert 
guidance, a strong church school is evolv- 
ing. A newly organized young people’s 
society is most promising. Large congre- 
gations continue, and the Open Forum is 
as ever a potent factor in the community. 
Rev. Howard B. Bard, the minister, broad- 
easts for one hour every Monday evening. 
Many inquiries come to him and to the 
church. The Alliance has followed suit 
of many other branches. Instead of hav- 
ing a bazaar, it has divided into several 
groups, each of which is to earn money 
for the church and branch. 


Field Secretary Wetherell has conferred 
with all the Universalist ministers of 
southern: California, as well as being the 
guest of the Universalists at a laymen’s 
luncheon in Santa Paula. <A deep fra- 
ternal bond exists between the two groups. 
Courtesies at the conferences of each 
group are exchanged. Dual fellowship is 
in some cases, maintained. Pulpits are 
often exchanged. There is a real esprit 
de corps—in spite of the fact there is 
often a divergence of intellectual or reli- 
gious opinion not only between men of 
both groups, but also among men of the 
same group. 


The annual meeting of the Santa Ana, 
Calif., church, held January 9, unani- 
mously voted to carry on another year. 
Fairly good congregations every Sunday, 
together with a most valuable adult class 
conducted by the minister, Rev. H. EH. 
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Kellington, make the work of the church 
well worth while. Perhaps no Alliance 
branch of its size in the entire denomina- 
tion has done or is doing better social 
service work than are the Santa Ana 
women. They serve a real need in the 
community, and are recognized most 
heartily by local social service leagues. 


At Pomona, Calif., the most successful 
annual meeting for many years was held 
January 12. All reports indicated pro- 
gress. The adult class is studying Dr. 
Sunderland’s “The Spark in the Clod,” 
under the leadership of the minister, Rev. 
Francis Watry. 


Personals 


In the January number of The American 
Magazine, the opening article on “How I 
Found the Key to the Greatest Gold-Mine 
on Earth,” is by W. O. Saunders, a North 
Carolina Unitarian. This article has been 
copied almost entirely in The Literary 
Digest of January 22. Mr. Saunders is 
editor of The Hlizabeth. City Independent, 
and holds membership in the Community 
Church of New York City. He gave the 
commencement address of the Emmerton 
School last spring. 


Mrs. Harriet (Ray) Holden, who died 
at her home in JTeominster, Mass., on 
January 18, was active in manifold ways 
in Unitarian work. She was formerly a 
teacher in the church school of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Leominster. She was 
president for ten years of the Leominster 
branch of the Women’s Alliance, of which 
she was one of the founders, a member 
of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and 
founder of the Evening Alliance. For six 
years Mrs. Holden served as a director 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, and she was a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
City, recently spoke, on invitation, before 
faculty and students of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., discussing the 
God-idea in relation to religion. 


An interview with Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie in The Boston Traveler of January 
4 quotes her opinions as to the increasing 
field for woman ministers, sets forth her 
sane views on “modern” boys and girls, 
and contains an account of her career in 
the ministry. 


Rev. Laszlo Lorinezi, Unitarian minister 
from Transylvania, who has been working 
during the past year among Hungarian 
liberals in Cleveland, Ohio, and surround- 
ing towns, is making a study of modern 
agricultural methods at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass. 
He feels that this knowledge is one of the 
most helpful things he can carry back 
with him to his native country, for his 
work will be among rural communities, 
where the people have had little oppor- 
tunity to learn the better ways of farming. 


Gen. Charles K. Darling, who died on 
December 29, for years attended the First 
Parish, Unitarian, Church in Concord, 
Mass. He was a prominent Boston, Mass., 
lawyer, an instructor in criminal law at 
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Boston University, a referee in bank- 
ruptey, and an officer in the United Span- 
ish War Veterans, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and other organiza- 
tions. He served as United States marshal 
and in other Federal offices. 


Voss Mueller, a member of the Chan- 
ning Club (Y. P. R. U.) of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been appointed leader of the newly organ- 
ized Boy Scout Troop of the Mayer Chapel 
Mission. 


Rey. Cornelius Heyn, on a two months’ 
vacation in Europe, will pay a long visit 
with his parents in Holland, and later 
will make a trip through Belgium and 
France into Switzerland. During his ab- 
sence, Rev. and Mrs. Alden 8. Cook, both 
ordained ministers, will have charge of 
the First Parish Church in Scituate, Mass 


“Approved as Read” 


At the annual meefing of the Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Melrose, Mass., 
January 10, the treasurer reported that he 
had paid all the bills he could find and 
had over a hundred dollars on hand. The 
retiring moderator, Frank H. Torrey, said 
that enough had been contributed privately 
to cover all expenses and to allow the 
money raised at the fair to be carried over 
into the next year as an emergency fund. 
The proceeds of the fair held one afternoon 
and evening in December were reported 
by Fred M. Goss to be $1,425.74, the 
largest ever made at the fair. The fair 
is held for social purposes as well as for 
the money realized. | 

Roy M. Cushman, director of the Metro- 
politan Red Cross of Boston, Mass., was 
elected moderator; George G. Dearborn 
was re-elected clerk; and Hrrol 4H. 
Twitchell was re-elected treasurer. Two 
members of the standing committee, C. E. 
Peirce and Alfred H. Downing, retired by 
the limitation rule, and Frederick P. 
Bowden, of a family long connected with 
the church, and Charles 8. Robbins, who 
came to the chureh in October, were 
elected. Stimulating reports were heard 
from the various societies and committees 
of the church. Rev. Henry T. Secrist is 
the minister. 


Australian Unitarians Meet 


An interstate conference of Unitarian 
churches of Australia was held in the 
Unitarian Church of Melbourne beginning 
December 28. Delegates from Sydney, 
Adelaide, and Melbourne attended the 
meetings. Addresses were given by Rey. 
G. Ernest Hale of Adelaide and Rey. Wil- 
liam Bottomley of Melbourne. Along with 
the serious business of the conference there 
was a tennis tournament for a shield 
offered by a layman of the Melbourne 
church,—outdoor sports at the Christmas 
season. 


ELLswortH, Mre—‘The Conquest of 
Fear’ and “Creative Thinking” are among 
the topics of a series of sermons which 
Rey. Charles G. Girelius is preaching at 
the First Unitarian Chureh on “Living 
the Life.” 
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Unitarian Causes Benefit 
in Will of William Simes 


The -death of William Simes on Janu- 
ary 6 in Boston, Mass., removed a devoted 
and able worker in the Unitarian Church. 
He was moderator and treasurer of the 
First Parish in Petersham, Mass., for 
about ten years, and gave to its financial 
affairs the results of an extensive experi- 
ence. While in Boston he was associated 
with the First Church. Dr. Charles EH. 
Park of the First Church and Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit of Petersham shared the fare 
well service at the Boston home. Mr. 


Simes was president and treasurer of the 


Petersham Memorial Library and served 
on the board of the Village Improvement 
Society. He was interested in the public 
schools. A goodly number of young people 
thank him for helping them to find the 
way to college or normal school. He was 
ardently interested in public questions and 
was one of the pioneers in organizing the 
Civil Service Reform movement. 

Mr. Simes’s will provides liberally for 
educational and humanitarian institutions. 
His bequests include $5,000 to the Peter- 
sham Unitarian Church and $1,000 to the 
Memorial Library. He leaves sums to 
various institutions in Portsmouth N.H., 
his birthplace, including $1,000 to the 
Universalist Church of that place, in honor 
of his parents, William and Olive Simes. 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society is 
a beneficiary to the amount of $10,000, 
and the American Unitarian Association, 
$5,000. Among other bequests, he leaves 
$10,000 each to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the Boston Lying-in Hospital, 
and the Children’s Hospital of Boston, 
and $5,000 each to the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and the 
Instructive District Nursing Association 
of Boston. 


N.Y. League’s “Home Interests” 


The subject of “Field Work—Our Home 
Interests” was presented by Mrs. William 
L. Voight at the January meeting of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women. 
A sketch of the early days of the League 
written by Mrs. Charles T. Catlin showed 
the object of the League to be the co- 
operation of the seven churches of the 
Metropolitan area to enlarge the scope 
of the Women’s Auxiliary branches in 
these churches. The seven churches have 
increased to twenty, and the League still 
carries on, under ever-changing conditions, 
the broader work of the organization. 

Mrs. William Donnell said, “We must 
make ourselves big enough to match up 
the universe.” Reports were given of the 
progress of Alliance and church work 
in newly formed societies—Washington 
Heights, Toms River, Paterson, and Tren- 
ton. Miss Ida Slade of Hurling, Long 
Island, emphasized the need of loyalty, 
of zeal, enthusiasm, and hospitality, but 
above all, loyalty. Mrs. S. R. Mayer- 
Oakes of Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y., told 
of the meetings for young mothers, suc- 
cessfully carried on in their church house. 
An appeal for Star Island resulted in a 
collection of $18 for repairs on the island. 
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Mr. Kent is Installed 


Dr. Bradley says: Leave preacher free 
for preaching 

Dr. Preston Bradley preached the in- 

Stallation sermon for Rev. Gordon Kent 

at the First Unitarian Church in Moline, 


UL, January 21. After pointing to Uni- 


tarianism’s stress on intellect, he declared : 
“If our liberalism is to survive, we shall 
have to build us an altar to feed the 


“human soul rather than the human in- 


tellect.” Unitarian ministers, he charged, 
do not reach the hearts of the people. 
“No minister and no church can survive 


_that does not feed the spiritual life of the 


congregation.” 

Other participants in the installation 
service were Rey. John H. Hershey of 
Geneseo, Ill, who read the Scripture 
lesson; Roy S. Kracke, who spoke the in- 
vitation to the minister and led in the act 
of installation; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of 
Davenport, Iowa, who gave the charge 
to the minister and congregation; and 
Charles Grilk of Davenport, president of 
the Western Conference, who extended 
the welcome to the community of the Tri- 
Cities. Dr. Bradley offered the prayer of 
installation. 

“We are very liberal intellectually,’ Dr. 
Bradley said, “but our liberality doesn’t 
go much farther. It hasn’t reached our 
pocketbooks. If it had, our churches 
would not have to struggle along miserably. 

“We need the spirit of adventure. We 
have advanced intellectually, but Unita- 
rvians are very deficient in the spirit of 
adventure in every other way. With our 
minister as our leader, we should embark 
upon joyous adventures in religion.” But 
how can the minister be a spiritual leader 
if his time is all taken with parish ad- 
ministration? Dr. Bradley said: 

“The church should not be conducted as 
a business. The minister should not be 
the social secretary for the congregation 
all week. He must be left free for preach- 
ing, for his great task of moving the hearts 
of the people. He works with a big brush, 
Sweeping vast strokes upon a great canvas, 
and he must not be harassed with the 
multitudinous detail of church activities. 

“On Sunday morning a little music and 
a good sermon is what the men whose 
hands are calloused from working in our 
industries need, to carry them through the 


. week. Such men should be in our church.” 


_ Dr. Best and Dr. Dodson 


for Star Island Institute 


Prof. Ernest M. Best of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, P.Q., and Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., haye been en- 
gaged by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
to give the principal series of addresses 
at the seventh annual Church School In- 
stitute to be conducted on Star Island, 
July 9-16, by the League in co-operation 
with the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Best will consider certain funda- 
mentals of religious education; the topics 
of his six addresses will be announced 
later. Dr. Dodson, who is minister of the 
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Church of the Unity in St. Louis and a 
professor of philosophy in Washington 
University, is to consider “The Psychology 
of the Child.” Topics of his six addresses 
are: “New Light on Human Nature,” 
“Angelo Patri’s Conviction That No Child 
Is Really Bad,” “The Nature and Func- 
tion of Ideals,’ “The Three Main Stages 
in the Bvolution of a Life,” “The Organi- 
zation of Personality,’ and “The Ideal 
Development of a Human Life.” 


Third and Best Year 
of Pasadena Church 


The third successful year of the Union 
Liberal (Neighborhood) Church of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., was reviewed at the annual 
meeting of the church held January 11. 
The church membership has grown to 309, 
with an additional large list of con- 
stituents. The budget has been met with- 
out difficulty, including $2,500 expended for 
improvements on Neighborhood House. 
One offer of $1,000 and another of $500 
have been made as the beginnings of a 
fund for the rebuilding or replacement of 
the organ. 

High tribute was paid at the meeting to 
the effective leadership of the minister, 
Rey. Bradfotd Leavitt. Mr. Leavitt him- 
self enjoined the members to measure the 
success of their work by spiritual growth 
rather than material progress. Reports of 
good work were made by spokesmen of the 
parish organizations, including the Church 
Growth Committee, which announced that 
a booklet outlining the organization and 
purposes of the church was now ready 
for distribution. Congratulatory messages 
came from representatives of both the Con- 
gregational and Unitarian denominations. 
New trustees elected were Godfrey Ed- 
wards, Torrey Everett, and George K. 
Hooper. John R. Bragdon was re-elected 
clerk, and Robert Welles was chosen gen- 
eral superintendent of the church school. 


Mr. Gray Preaches on Issue 


Rey. Clifton M. Gray preached at the 
First Unitarian Church in Topeka, Kan., 
on “A Roman Catholic for President?” at 
the seryice January 30, reviewing the 
symposium of opinions of Protestant 
church editors that appeared in Tur Rec- 
ister of January 20. Cards announcing 
this and other addresses were mailed to 
members of the Kansas legislature, who 
will receive all chureh service notices 
during the sessions at the State House. 
Mr. Gray writes under date of January 28 
that no anti-evolution measures have yet 
been presented in the legislature. 


Rev. John H. Wilson Accepts Call 

Rey. John H. Wilson has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Parish in Duxbury, 
Mass,, to accept a call to the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Little- 
ton, Mass. 


Wasuineton, D.C.—The monthly publi- 
eation inaugurated this year by All Souls 
Church school has been named The Church 
School Broadcast. 
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$1,000 to Bridgewater Parish 


A legacy of $1,000 for the First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) of Bridge- 
water, Mass., provided for in the will of 
Miss Florence A. Parsons, late of Bridge- 
water, has been paid to that church. 
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Deaths 


GouLtp—In Cambridge, February 1, Ellen M. 
Gould, in her eightieth year. Interment and 
services in Davenport, Iowa. 


WELLINGTON—January 13, Julia Russell, 
daughter of Dr. James Lloyd and Charlotte 
S. Wellington, late of Swansea, Mass. 

MiLier—January 20, at Ayer, Mass., Adel- 
aide Wellington Miller, daughter of Joseph 
and Almira Wellington Baldwin, late of 
Phillipston, Mass. 

Stone—In this city, January 22, Charles 
Wellington, son of Leonard and Margaret 
Wellington Stone, late of Templeton, Mass. 

Grandchildren of the late Rev. Dr. Charles 
Wellington, for fifty-four years pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Templeton, Mass. 


In Memoriam 


Mary Gracr RICHARDSON, daughter of the 
late Calvin and Catherine Elizabeth Stevens, 
and widow of the late George Henry Richard- 
son, died on July 23, 1926, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Victor Harris, at East Hampton, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

She was of Puritan stock, and was a lifelong 
friend of the Unitarian faith and one of the 
oldest members of the Church of the Messiah, 
now the Community Chureh of New York 
City. ‘‘Her memory and experience went far 
back into the old days, and quickened and 
sustained a loyalty which was a central thing 
in her life.” She saw with growing concern 
the changing values and the complex and rapid 
life of our day. She longed to conserve for 
the next generation all the best things of 
the past. 

She was eager to help those who were handi- 
capped by illness or old age, but she did not 
wish to take away a proper initiative and 
responsibility. She liked to give “little Christ- 
mas trees,’ as she called them. They were 
bank accounts which dropped their gifts four 
times a year into the hands of those who 
because of difficult circumstances could not 
fight the battle of life unaided. 

During her lifetime she established the 
Stevens Richardson Fund to be administered 
by her church and to help the needy and re- 
lieve suffering. Her loving-kindness and loyalty 
were her chief characteristics. M.P.R. 


The man who does not 
forgive his 
enemy 
carries the heavier 
load: . 


Large Funds Bequeathed 
to Mission Free School 


Bequests totaling between $115,000 and 
$130,000 to the Mission Free School in St. 
Louis, Mo., were announced at the annual 
meeting of the Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, held January 12. This sum, in 
addition to previous gifts, enables the 
school to finance itself, with the continued 
aid of the trustees of his church and of 
the Women’s Alliance branch. The former 
are trustees of the school’s funds, and 
the latter make all the clothing worn by 
the children. Although the Mission House 
remains a member of the Community 
Fund organization, and pays its dues to 
this co-operative social welfare endeayor, 
it no longer needs to participate in the 
funds raised. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan will remain in 
charge of the parish for at least another 
year. Reports were heard from the 
Women’s Alliance branch, the Laymen’s 
League chapter, the Sunday-school, and 
the Y. P. R. U. group. The president of 
the Alliance pointed to the work of the 
branch for the Mission Free School, its 
co-operation with church activities and 
with the work of Euclid House, a home 
for wayward girls, and to the service of 
Alliance women on the interdenomina- 
tional Board of Religious Organizations, 
where Unitarian women hold a place 
with the older denominations denied by 
the St. Louis ministers to Dr. Sullivan. 
Dr. Sullivan gave some statistics connected 
with his duties, but pointed out that the 
primary work of a pastor leaves no 
visible trace on the surface of events. 

A bouquet of twenty-five roses was pre- 
sented to the retiring president of the 
board of trustees, John Rush Powell, who 
had served as trustee for that number 
of years. 


Week of Prayer, Eastport, Me. 


An exceptionally successful series of 
Week of Prayer services was held recently 
in Eastport, Me. All the Protestant 
churches and their ministers, Unitarian 
included, united in them. The general 
subject was “the Church and Its Relation- 
ships.” The attendance grew, so that the 
number of persons at the closing service 
was double that at the first meeting. 

The Unitarian meeting-house, built in 
1819, and the parsonage, built in 1867, 
were repainted last autumn, and extensive 
repairs were made on the parsonage. Rey. 
John Baltzly is the minister. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C db : O R aA 


EDUCATIONAL, 
WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and _ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SouTH- 
woRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
Spnvpn PARK Squarn, BosTon, Mass. 
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UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Freperick J, SouLE 
Resident Director 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Actinc Presipent and Vice-PresiDENT, 

: Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watter S. SwisHER, Pres. 
- For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H, 


New York Crry.—An entertainment and 
tea for the benefit of “Il Progresso Re- 
ligioso,” the liberal religious movement in 
Italy headed by Prof. Mario Puglisi, was 
held January 23 under direction of the 
women of All Souls Unitarian Church. 


WorcrstEerR, Mass.—‘The Sermon on the 
Mount for To-day” is the general topic of 
a series of sermons which Dr. Maxwell 
Savage is preaching in the First Unitarian 
Church. The series began on January 30 
and will continue through April 3. 
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Channing Bust Fund Raised 


Installation in Hall of Fame May 5— 
Herbert Adams, sculptor 


The Channing Bust Committee announces 
that the entire amount needed for the 
memorial in the Hall of Fame, $3,000, has 
been more than subscribed, so that no more 
contributions need be sent in. 

The committee take this occasion to 
thank all those who have contributed or 
helped to make the fund a success. They 
are especially grateful to the ministers of 
the Fellowship, who have co-operated 
heartily in the enterprise. 

The bust of Channing has been ordered 
from the sculptor, Herbert Adams, and 
will be installed with appropriate cere- 
monies in the Hall of Fame on May 5. 
The committee hopes to send an invitation 
to these ceremonies to all who have con- 
tributed to the fund. 

In a forthcoming issue of THE REGISTER, 
the committee plans to list the names of 
those who have contributed since the last 
published list. 


Mr. Wright Installed 
in Ridgewood Church 


Rey. Hubert A. Wright, who is now 
settled minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Ridgewood, N.J., was formally installed 
at a service held in the church on January 
23. Mr. Wright is unusually successful 
in his work with young people, being aided 
in the necessary understanding and sym- 
pathy by his experience as head of the 
English department in the Hackensack, 
N.J., high school. The church school is 
showing a healthy growth, and - the 
Y. P. R. U. enjoys interesting fortnightly 
meetings as well as frequent trips to New 
York City under Mr. Wright’s direction to 
witness the important dramatic offerings. 

Rey. George MacKay of Hackensack 
made the invocation and read the Scripture 
lesson at the installation service. Charles 
T. Greene, president of the society, led in 
the ceremony of installation. Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers of Unity Chureh in Montclair, 
N.J., delivered the sermon on “The For- 
ward-looking Church.” Stormy weather 
interrupting transportation kept Rev. 
'Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N.J., from 
taking his part in the service, and Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., 
was prevented from participating by illness. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Wiers 
urged that children be taught wisely so 
that they should not have to revise or 
‘abandon their beliefs when they reach 
mature years. Modern religion, he said, 
should keep in harmony with modern 
knowledge; it should meet present prob- 
lems in the light of present knowledge. 


eatinoaial to Dr. Gill 


Dr. Frederic Gill, who is retiring from 
the active ministry on March 31, received 
a testimonial of $10,000 from his parish- 
ioners of the First Parish in Arlington, 
Mass., on January 26. On January 30, 
the Sunday nearest the thirty-fifth anni- 
yersary of his installation, Dr. Gill 
preached on “The Greatest Discovery I 
Have Made in Thirty-five Years in Arling- 
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ton.” On the exact date of the anniver- 
sary, February 4, there was a gathering 
in the church, with brief addresses, fol- 
lowed by a reception. 


Dr. Reiland at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Kar] Reiland of St. George’s Church, 
New York City, will preach at the King’s 
Chapel week-day services in Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday to Friday, February 15-18. Dr. 
Reiland was rector of Trinity Church, 
Wethersfield, Conn., assistant at Grace 
Church, New York City, and rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Yonkers, N.Y., before he 
became rector of St. George’s Church 
in 1912. 


Preaching at Milwaukee 

These preachers will fill the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., during February, supplying for Rev. 
Robert S. Loring, who is now in India on a 
year’s leave of absence: February 6, Prof. 
A. Bustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago; February 13, Prof. Arthur C. 
McGiffert, Jr., of the University of Chi- 
cago; February 20, Dr, Charles L. Levy of 
Milwaukee; February 27, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. During March the church will 
again hear faculty members of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 


Mr. Hawes to Keene, N.H. 


Rey. Oscar B. Hawes of All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, of Summit, 
N.J., has accepted a call.to the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church of Keene, N.H. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—A special collection 
was taken on December 19 at the First 
Unitarian Church for the maintenance of 
an orphan in the Near Hast. 
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Mrs. Atherton to Pacific Coast 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, secretary of 
the General Women’s Alliance, will leave 
Boston, Mass., February 15, for visits to 
the following Alliance branches: New 
Orleans, La.; San Diego, Calif.; Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the neighboring 
branches; Santa Barbara, Calif.; San 
Francisco, Calif., and around-the-Bay 
branches; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Victoria, B.C.; Vancouver, B.C.; Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Monday Club Meeting 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, February 14, at 11 
4.M., in Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. Rev. Thomas Van Ness will give 
the address, on “The Problem of the City 
Church.” The meeting is open to the 
public. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Minister will purchase second-hand PULPIT 
GOWN, if in good condition and price reason- 
able. Address TH CHRISTIAN RuGistTmHR, C-121, 


EUROPE—July 30—August 30. $335, ALL 
EXPENSES. Write Rev. MARSHALL WINGFIELD, 
pastor First Christian Church, Newport News, 
Virginia. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Hdith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. WHxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925———1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s A 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academe : 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CuRrisTIAN RuGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. : 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Goren G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


Brown: “What broke up your country 


club?” Green: “A lot of country people 
got in.”—WMichigan Gargoyle. 


Senator James A. Reed’s gift: “Give me 
the radius of any man’s intelligence and I 
will describe the circumference of his 
tolerance.” 


Willis: “Have you a kitchen cabinet?” 
Gillis: “Yes.” Willis: “What kind?’ 
Gillis: “It consists of the ice-man, the 
policeman, and the delivery-boy, with the 
cook as chairman.”—Life. 


A man, says Sir Henry Lunn, himself a 
Chureh of England man, got into a Pull- 
man dining-car, and said, “Is there any 
member of the Protestant Hpiscopal 
Church here?’ A man rose and said, 
“Yes, I am.” The questioner said, “Have 
you got a corkscrew, sir?” And it was 
forthcoming. 


“WMyvery American is interested in some 
kind of game,” the European visitor 
observed. “One can always safely begin a 
conversation by asking, ‘What was the 
score?’ ’—Life. 


A ‘story about Chicherin and the late 
Lord Curzon: Chicherin, who is a Russian 
aristocrat turned Bolshevik, was sent for 
one day by Curzon, who, without inviting 
him to be seated, said, ‘“You want to see 
me.” “No, I don’t,” said Chicherin. 
Curzon replied, “You have something to 
say to me.’ “No, I have not,” said 
Chicherin ; “but as I am here, Lord Curzon, 
I will tell you that when your ancestors 
were marked with ochre and were wearing 
sheepskins, my ancestors were the chief- 
tains of proud tribes, and I wish you good- 
day !”’ 


“My good man,” says the gentleman at 
the front door, ‘do you want to remove 
the snow from the front of my house? 
I'll give you five francs—here’s a shovel— 
and will leave you to work.” He with- 
draws and closes door; reappears in a few 
minutes and expresses surprise: ‘Now 
what are you doing? Who’s that man 
working in your place?” “He’s a man I 
hired to remove your snow for six francs.” 
“But we agreed on five francs for the job.” 
“Wxactly ; don’t you think I’ve put over a 
big deal? All that work—and it’s costing 
me only one franc !”—L’Intransigeant. 


Bona-fide “howlers” from examination 
papers of English schoolboys: 

“The Saxons were a lazy and glutinous 
race.” : 

“Wordsworth saw in the French Reyolu- 
tion a new error of happiness.” 

“The Magna Carta occurred in the reign 
of King John. The barons compelled him 
to sing it.” 

“Lack of indiscretion was Stephen’s 
greatest personal enemy.” 

“Although Henry was not outwardly 
offended with Cromwell, after he had made 
him a baronet he sent him to the block for 
being a nuisance.” 

“Wolsey was a great, daring, and bold 
watrior. Some of his chief victories were 
the capture of Quebec, the battle of Water- 
loo, and the battle of Trafalgar Square.” 
(Student appears to have made the Cardi- 
nal a composite of Wolfe and Wellesley, 
with a dash of Nelson.) 

After telling of the clash between Henry 
VIII. and the Pope, one student concluded : 
“Hngland was freed from the ecclesiastical 
jokes of the Pope”—the most amusing of 
which appear to have been his bulls. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty- Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Pred corr GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
E'mbroideries for half a century. 


me CoxSons & Vining 131 133E.234 st. 


New York 


oes Dour Bop 
@wn a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 


one now? 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN) ADVANCE 


elie) 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON ' 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ey cir ve minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FUR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Chr “k school with Kindergarten Class 
during the orning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


‘Boston, 


(20) [Fusruary 10 1927 
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Church Announcements 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m, 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTHR, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. UD. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH in 
South Street. Carlyle Summerbell, 


minister. Service, 11 a.m. February series, 
“Short Walks with Philosophers.” February- 
13, ‘Kant and the VIIIth Psalm.” February 


20, ‘Schopenhauer and Wcclesiastes,” 
ruary 27, “Nietzche and Jesus.” 
—inspiring services. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BE. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately ‘after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services... 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold EB. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Principal R. Bruce 
Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 9.30 a.m., Church school 
at King’s Chapel House. 5.00 p.m. Vesper ser- 
vice. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, 
Organ Recital.’ Tuesday to Friday, preacher: 
Rev. Karl Reiland, D.D., St. George’s Church, 
New York City. 


Feb- 
Vested choir 


